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Xectures 


DISEASES OF THE OCULAR 
APPENDAGES. 


By GEORGE CRITCHETT, Esq, F.RCS., 


SURGEON TO THE BOYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 


LECTURE L 
TINEA TABSI. 

Important to study the more common affictions of the eye— Tinea: 
its seat; early stages; age at which it occurs; more severe 
JSorms ; condition of the lids; hardened secretion ; exposure 
of hair-bulbs—Subsequent changes: in the form of the lid ; 
displacement of punctum — Protracted character — T'reat- 
ment: local ; constitutional. 

At an hospital where above 12,000 fresh cases of eye disease 
apply for relief annually, the student has an opportunity of 
seeing from time to time very rare specimens of morbid action, 
and such cases must ever present circumstances of peculiar 
scientific interest; but there are large groups of more common 
cases, that will frequently occur in general practice, and that 
are on that account much more worthy of your attention. 
Your success as practitioners and as usefal members of society 
will very mach depend upon the skill with which you treat 
the more simple and affecti This hospital affords 
you abundant opportunities of studying all these more common 
affections in their various stages, of watching their history and 
termination, and of estimating the value of remedial measures. 








this, and in making the immense resources of this hospital 
available for practical instruction, 

I propose to confine your attention at present to the more 
common diseases and changes of the ocular appendages, com- 
meucing with the diseases of the eyelids—Ophthalmia Tarsi, 
or Tinea Tarsi, This is a very common, and, as we shall see 








when we come to examine cases, a very obstinate and linger- | 


ing affection, often coming before our notice in this hospital 
when it has existed several years, Authors differ as to the 
seat of this disease, I have examined many hundreds of cases 


S eee ete an, Bi Co attnien epee 
may be seen encroaching upon conjunctiva, dipping 
over the etige of the cartilage, to the extent of a line or more, 
pate y Byer surface, and forming a white greasy ring 
roand punctum. Or again, the palpebral conjunctiva gra- 
dually invades the cutaneous margin of the lid, creeping over 
its anterior surface, and presenting the peculiar blear eye that is 
so characteristic of the latter stages of the disease. Coinci 

with these changes, the tibro-cartilage becomes thickened and 
contracted, together with the subcutaneous and submucous 
tissue, producing an indurated mass with a double convex sur- 
face, separating the punctum from the eye, and leaving a fossa, 
or sulcus, between the margin of the lid and the globe of the 
eye. The result of this is, that the displaced punctum becomes 
useless for carrying off the tears which accumulate in the fossa, 
and flow over the check, and thus assist in keeping up irrita- 
tion in the This morbid condition may be prolon 
almost indefinitely, extending over many years, and slowly be- 
coming worse, but only reaching this stage gradually. The 
eye itself suffers secondarily from the want of the natural 
protection of the lids, from the constant flow of tears and from 
the increased vascular supply to the neighbouring vessels, We 
may encounter the disease in any one of the various stages that 
I have endeavoured to describe, and it may become arrested at 
any stage; but in certain conditions of the system, and where 
the disease has been allowed to run through its various 1 
unchecked, and after years of chronic inflammation, the ulti- 
mate changes that I have endeavoured to sketch occur. 

These final changes I will briefly recapitulate. Every trace 
of cilia may be entirely lost; the lid may be thickened , everted, 
and reddened ; the punctum <lisplaced ; the tears, increased in 

uantity by the irritation, will lodge in the palpebral fossa, and 
flow over the cheek, and the eye is kept in a state of 
chronic inflammation in consequence of the morbid and altered 
state of its natural protectors, the eyelids. As a further com- 
plication that sometimes occurs, and that will be considered 


| subsequently, the direction of the growth of the cilia becomes 
It will be my endeavour in this course to assist you in doing | 


changed, so that they sweep the surface of the eye, and thus 
form an additional source of irritation. 

This disease usually owes its protracted character to neglect; 
it is not in itself of a serious or intractable nature, but the 
longer it is allowed to pursue its course unchecked, the more 
important are the changes that occur, and the more difficult 
does it become to restore the parts te a normal and healthy 
state. It seems to me highly probable that when the treatment 
of this disease is fully understood and universally practised, we 
may have to seek in vain for specimens of those ulterior changes 
im the palpebra which I have endeavoured to describe, and of 
which | now show you many examples. 

The causes of this affection are doubtless both local and con- 


in various stages, and I feel satisfied that it commences in the | stitutional, Want of cleanliness very much predisposes to it; 


hair follicles, and produces its chief effects around the roots of 
the cilia. In the earlier and in the milder forms of the 
disease, several of the cilia may be ohserved to be surrounded 
by a thickened scurfy mass, which adheres tenaciously to them 
and to the skin around the follicles; on removing it forcibly, 
it forms a ring round the hair, and can be drawn off it ; 
its complete removal, a cup can be seen around the root of 
the cilia, This condition I have often noticed in young 
adults, In rather more severe cases masses are seen 
closely matted in with the eyelashes, each mass including four 
or five hairs, hard, and composed of dry puro-mucous secre- 
tion and epithelium ; sometimes partial in extent and some- 
ee tepeieinn- the cilia of both lids. This is a condition 
frequently observed when the disease has existed for a few 
months, The secretion is so firm and tenacious that it can 
ouly be removed with the sacrifice of some of the hairs, 
—s — completely detached, it will 2 vase 
stamped a deep impression of its form u margin 
lid ; ‘the follicles being en} cat chiaied, tle te 
pea o coment part ef Ly ee ee 
ke the root of a tree from which the has been gradually 
worn away. The surrounding parts are also frequently in a 
state of ulceration, and covered with thick and hard incrusta- 
tions, As this state of things progresses, the cilia become 
thinned in quantity, dwarfed in their dimensions, and changed 
direction of their growth ; and this i 


ex- 


that in their turn react unfavourably upon the original 
The delicate line of demarcation between the cutaneous and 
mucous surface is disturbed, sometimes at the expense of one 
“sO ae 

0, 





the local effect of cold having once set up a morbid action in 
the hair follicles, the accumulation around them keeps up the 
irritation, and assists in producing the further changes, all of 
which react unfavourably upon each other, The constitution 
also exerts an important iofluence ; an irritable state of the 
mucous membranes generally, and a weak, ill-nourished, and 
strumous state of system, strongly predispose to this affection, 
and tend to keep it up. This is more particularly the case 
with children. The exanthemata uently number this dis- 
ease amongst their sequela. In ad it often assumes more 
of a local character. At a more advanced period of life it is 
very rare; but when it does present itself it is very severe, 

istic, and intractable, and seems to depend in some 
measure upon a very vitiated state of the macous membranes 
generally, the result of protracted intemperance and of blood- 


I would now direct your attention to the subject of treat- 
ment—a subject that merits your utmost care, and will reward 
your efforts in the success that attends it, and in the conscious- 
ness that by simple means skilfully applied your patients may 
be saved from the effects of disease that, when neglected and 

i materially interferes with the use of the eyes, and 
manent alteration in the 


its worst results, very 

to relieve and to restore. In the simpler 
early stages of tinea, the treatment mainly 
in carefully removing the little seurfy incrustations 
roots of the lashes until the cup-like follicle from 
i ean be distinctly seen, and then in ap- 
mercurial ointment—the ung. hydrar- 

iti Pharmacopeeia, is the form 
at this honpital ; it may be varied in strength 


‘ait 


: 
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ing to the effect it produces, and the pain it gives; or the 
oxydized nitrate of mercury ointment may be sometimes ad- 
van ly substituted for it. I have found it useless to give 
directions to the patients or their friends respecting the removal 
of incrostation round the cilia, The only effectual plan is to 
remove it yourself: it lies at the root of success. 1 have fre- 
quently met with cases where suitable means have been em- 
ployed for a considerable period without any benefit, merely 

m the neglect of this simple expedient, the remedy never 
having really and effectually been brought into contact with 

disease. In more severe cases, large and irregular masses 
are firmly matted with, and adherent to, the cilia at their 
roots, and to the surrounding skin, The removal of these is 
attended with some difficulty and pain, and the incrustation 
rapidly returns. Under .hese circumstances one of two plans 
may be adopted: either the eyelashes may be drawn out, 
or carefully cut off close to the roots. I usually prefer the 
latter, because it gives less pain, and is equally effectual. This 
proceeding is not only of importance in enabling you to get at 
the seat of the disease, but it impedes the reaccumulation of 
the incrustation, and enables the part to be kept clean and the 
application to be effectually made. After removing the lashes 
close to their roots, together with the incrustation, small irre- 
gular ulcerations will be observed on the tarsal margins, and 
around the roots of the lashes. These frequently bleed and 
present a moist secreting surface. I find that the best appli- 
cation in these cases is a tinely-pointed piece of the nitrate of 
silver carefully applied to each of the excavations. In a few 
days the lashes will have grown sufficiently to admit of their 
being cut again, when the caustic must be reapplied. It does 
not occasion much pain, if care is taken not to encroach on the 
mucous membrane, ‘This plan must be carefully persevered in 
until the lid assumes a healthy condition, which it usually does 
in the course of a few weeks. I have treated a large number 
of cases upon this method, and with excellent results, The 
chief difficulty is in getting patients to attend sufficiently often 
and for a sufficiently long period. They are apt to discontinue 
their attendance before they are quite well; and if they do, 
matters soon become as bad as ever. 

During the intervals of seeing the case, the parts must be 
kept carefally cleansed, and a mild citron ointment may be 
employed, and some slightly astringent collyriam, such as a 
weak solution of the sulphate of zinc. Whilst employing 
these local means the state of the constitution must not be lost 
sight of, though it seems often to become in a great measure a 
local disease and to yield to local remedies. In children the 
secretions must be attended to, the diet regulated, and a healthy 
state of system promoted in every way. In young females the 
menstrual function must be watched, and the circulation in- 
vigorated. In oid chronic cases, in which more important 
changes have gradually taken place in the condition of the 
lids, the treatment is more difficult, tedious, and uncertain. 
Our efforts must be directed to restore the various abnormal 
conditions to health, The eyelashes may have entirely disap- 
peared, or may have become scanty, stunted, attenuated, and 
altered in the direction of their growth, thus depriving the lid 
and the eye of an important protection. It is seldom that the 
hair follicles are quite destroyed. {[ have had many cases in 
which every trace of cilia had been lost for several years, and 
yet, as the parts were restored to a healthy state, a fresh and 
vigorous crop of eyelashes has sprung up. This I have accom- 
plished by perseverance in the removal of all incrustation, and 
in the application of the solid nitrate of silver. If the eye- 
lashes are inverted, they must be either removed or the direc- 
tion of their growth must be changed, by methods that will be 
more particularly considered when we come to the subjects of 
trichiasis and entropium. When the punctum has become dis- 
placed and no longer carries off the tears, the morbid condition 
is kept up and aggravated by the constant lodgment of the 
lachrymal secretion in the palpebral fossa, and all other treat- 
ment will prove abortive while this condition remains. The 
punctum, under these circumstances, must be laid open, as first 
suggested by Mr. Bowman ; nitrate of silver, sulphate of copper, 
mercurial ointments, and astringent lotions must be employed 
to reduce the thickened and indurated lid, and to bring its 
enlarged, reddened, villous mucous lining to a healthy condi- 
tion; the nitrate of silver is most valuable in these severe 
cases, I may mention that these changes are usually more 
marked in the lower than in the upper lid, It occasionally 
happens that the exposed surface of the palpebral conjunctiva 
that has usurped a part of the cutaneous covering of the eyelid 
is exceedingly painful and irritable, and seems to be aggravated 
and injured by every form of caustic astringent or t 
application. 
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Such cases are, however, rare, and seem to depend 
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chiefly upon some constitutional derangements. In such cases 
various soothing means may be tried: repeated hot fomenta- 
tions, with or without poppy-heads, bland ointments, anodyne 
lotions, glycerine. careful protection from cold air. Some of 
these cases are less amenable to treatment than those I have 
previously described, and in some instances have effectnally 
resisted every plan of treatment that I could devise, both con- 
stitutional and local; and nothing remains to be done ex 

to lessen the deformity and palliate the suffering by the use of 
coloured glasses or goggles. 








ON NECROSIS. 
By THOMAS WORMALD, Ese, F.R.C.S., 


SURGEON TO ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 


Wuewn a portion of bone dies, the means by which Nature 
gets rid of it has been a subject of controversy, and hitherto I 
think the truth has not appeared. 

The late Mr. Bransby Cooper in his Lectures has shown that 
where there is dead bone the “ necrotic” pus discharged con- 
tains much phosphate of lime; in ordinary pus there is scarcely 
a trace to be found. 

From observations and experiments I have long concluded 
that it must be through chemical agencies the disintegration of 
dead bone is accomplished. 

In necrosis pus is secreted abundantly, and it is alkaline. 
Presently acid is produced, which is at first weak, but it be- 
comes stronger, and in some cases it may be seen exuding 
through minute apertures, which gradually enlarge until they 
are quite visible, and the surface of the dead bone becomes 
rough. 

In necrosis, by the use of common litmus paper an acid may 
be detected. Mr. Attfield, demonstrator of practical chemistry 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, found the acid taken from the 
surface of a dead bone to be phosphoric; this dissolves the 
bone, and the air-bubbles resulting may be seen on the surface 
of the pus. 

It may be further observed that in doubtful cases of necrosis 
the presence of phosphoric acid may prove a valuable diagnosis; 
and in cases where dead bone cannot be removed by operation 
Nature seems to indicate an appropriate remedy. 

Bedford-row, Oct. 1862. 





REMARKS ON HERNIA. 
By GEO. LEWIS COOPER, Ese., F.R.C.S., 


SURGEON TO THE BLOOMSBURY DISPENSAKY. 


Tue frequency of this disease has long been the remark of 
experienced surgeons, at the same time it is well-known, ands 
matter of daily observation, how little attention is paid, or 
alarm created, at the appearance of these swellings, until 
pin or urgent symptoms present themselves, It has been 
stated that one in every fifteen of the human race is afflicted 


| with rupture, yet how comparatively few seek, and how tardy 


are these in seeking, for means of prevention or security whilst 
the danger is latent, or the enemy in ambush! For many years, 
both from public and private experience, I have directed my 
attention to this circumstance, and been enabled to observe this 
frequent concealment, as wel! as the diversified appearances 
and characters of the disease, and with what difficulty we can 
at all times satisfy ourselves as to the real nature of this afflic- 
tion, owing to the changes, or morbid condition, of the neigh- 
bouring tissues, arising from adhesions or constitutional causes. 
Its hereditary character is a fact long observed by me, showing 
an inherited relaxation in the muscular fibre, and proving 
serious detriment to the public services, The tendency of all 
classes and ages and of both sexes to be afflicted with hernia is 
well known to all surgeons, and clearlyjproves that the peer and 
peasant are alike amenable to the laws of nature, and must bow 
with humility to that hand which directs all things, Still how 
regardless of danger are many, treating this unsuspected evil 
with contentment and composure, 
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The protrusion of a portion of bowel from its proper cavity 
is in itself a sufficient cause of alarm. Although for a season it 
may exist, and create mere functional derangement, at an un- 
suspected moment, from distended bowels or unusual exertion, 
the sufferer may be thrown into an abyss of danger, where, 
unless a ready and experienced aid can be procured, he is 
speedily beyond the reach and power of man, I have often 
known this gloomy picture to occur, and have deeply deplored 
the inadvertency and neglect of self-security—lives risked and 
endangered, as in females, from a sense of modesty, or in our 
own sex from ignorance or procrastination, 

I do not_purpose in this paper to enter statistically into the 
sabject of hernia, or at any length to treat upon its characters 
or varieties, but mainly to point out the importance of an early 
attention to these swellings, whether they appear in childhood 
or manhood, whilst the hour of safety is at hand, and not to be 
deferred until ‘‘ that of darkness, when no man can work.” In 
adding a few practical remarks, I will urge upon every surgeon 
these two lessons,—namely, in the first instance, to avert the 
hour of danger by attention at the earliest stage. Provided the 
testicles have descended into the scrotum, a properly-constructed 
truss may be worn in infancy, and continued until the aperture 
isclosed; and at a later age, an instrument which possesses power 
and aptitude, without harshness and false pressure, should be 
recommended, And, in the second instance, when the case has 
passed into a different where, from inattention or some 
accidental circumstance, the bowel has become impacted and 
strangulated by neighbouring parts, a more decisive and active 
treatment demands his attention. The usual means resorted 
toin the taxis for restoring the rupture to its proper cavity 
must be —_— ed; but if failure attends his exertions beyond 
forty-eight as danger is rapidly approaching, the bowel 
must be liberated from its incarcerated state by operation, and 
returned with gentleness and care into its right position. At 
the same time he must be prepared for certain changes in the 
anatomical coverings of the hernia, as well as anomalies in the 


distribution of the arterial system, rendering the case manifestly 
more difficult, and our course more darkened. 
Before concluding this paper, I must mention a case which I 


operated upon in the month of May in the present year, as it 
illustrates each point alluded to by me, and may prove a prac- 
tical lesson for those who are eager to confer the blessings of 
science upon humanity, or to practise their profession with 
honour and distinction to themselves. 

On the 12th of May last, [ was sent for to visit Eliza T——, 
aged forty-one, married, and has had six children. Her general 
health has always been , excepting occasional attacks of 
dyspepsia and colic from flatulence. She has had a double rup- 
ture since her childhood ; in other words, a femoral hernia on 
each thigh, but has never consulted any surgeon from modesty. 
On the previous evening (Sunday), whilst in church, she was 
suddenly seized with excruciating pain in the abdomen, which 
compelled her to return home and retire to bed, Sickness 
continued throughout the night and following day, attended 
with great prostration. These symptoms she attributed, and 
| believe with good reason, to a hearty dinner. On the even- 
ing of the 12th of May I first saw her. She was suffering from 
a strangulated femoral hernia on the right side ; slight tender- 
ness existed in the tumour; pulse 80; the countenance anxious, 
The bowels were relieved on the previous day, but are general] 
much constipated. Manipulation failed to rerurn the bowel, 
She was ordered a grain opium pill every four hours ; ice to be 
— constantly, 

_ May 13th.—She has passed a bad night; the sickness con- 
tinues ; the pulse 82. Manipulation whilst the patient was under 
the influence of chloroform failed. Ordered an enema imme- 
diately, and the pills to be continued. 

14th.—No improvement. An operation proposed, and con- 
sented to, 

The usual parts, down to the sac, were carefully dissected 
out, and Gimbernat’s ligament freely divided, Still the stric- 
ture remained ; but on opening the peritoneal sac, the obturator 
artery, which close to its neck, was cut, and f r the 
stant bled profusely. This vessel having been secured in- 
stanter, the bowel was returned without any difficulty. In the 
evening the rectum was relieved of its contents, also on the 
following day, and in three weeks after the operation the wound 
was healed, and she now walks about wearing a double truss. 

Woburn-place, Russell-equare, Oct. 1862. 





ON INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


' By JOHN GASON, A.B., M.D. 
(Concluded from p. 416.) 


Pathology, <&c.—The appearances observable in persons who 
die of intermittent fever will depend on the stage in which 
they are cut off. In the present remarks I purposely avoid 
taking notice of the accidental causes of death in this disease, 
such as rupture of the spleen or of a large bloodvessel, nor 
shall [ more than barely allude to the consequences of repeated 
attacks of intermittent fever. My remarks will be confined to 
the morbid appearances seen in acute cases, If the patient die 
in the cold stage, the vessels of the organ most affected, or of 
those whose tissue is loosely united by cellular membrane, will 
be found loaded with black blood. If in the hot stage, the 
circulation will be found tolerably equalized, but with decided 
appearances of congestion, particularly in those parts which 
may have been the seat of the complication. In this state the 
blood appears to be forced into vessels which are not generally 
seen to be so engaged in violent attacks of inflammation, and 
the ordinary vessels of the organ are very much distended—in 
fact, the whole part appears to consist only of bloodvessels. 
Unless in the pre-existence of disease, softening will not be 
found as the consequence of an acute attack of ague, should the 
patient be carried off in a short time after the first manifestation 
of the disease. If he die in the sweating stage, no morbid ap- 

ce will exist in any viscus in the great majority of cases. 
Po some, however, a state of congestion wholly insufficient to 
account for death may be seen ; but neither inflammation nor 
any of its products are ever witnessed, unless they had been 
pre-existent. Disease of the various organs and glands may be 
produced by the frequent repetition of attacks, and amongs 
the most common we find enlargement of the spleen and liver. 
These diseases a: to be the result of repeated attacks of 
congestion taking place before the system has had time to re- 
cover its state. I am well aware that many writers of 
great experience believe in inflammation as the immediate con- 
sequence of intermittent fever; but they appear to me to have 
overlooked the probability of there having been pre-existent 
disease, and of having regarded a state of congestion as one of 
inflammation. To what other conclusion can I come, when 
I have the fact before me, and allowed by all parties, no matter 
how opposite be their theories, that antiphlogistic measures 
cannot subdue this disease, and that the only effect they have 
is that of reducing the strength of the patient? It is considered 
most advisable that between the attacks the strength of the 
patient be supported by nutritious diet with stimulants. Surely 
this would not be treatment suitable to a disease of inflamma- 
tory tendency. The state of congestion caused by intermittent 
fever may be active or passive. In fatal cases, death appears 
to be d by a poi state of blood, or by exhaustion of 
nervous power. 

Treatment —As a general rvle, simple intermittent fever is 
easily treated. Should the nature of the case be at all 
doubtful, and the symptoms not of an urgent character, an ex- 

tant treatment will be the best, and with this intention the 
Lowiie may be acted on by means of a saline aperient, and, 
should time allow of it, this may be followed by some diapho- 
retic. Some time since | was sent for to see a lad, aged sixteen 
years, who presented all the appearance of having a severe 
attack of intermittent fever. He was robust and in good 
health, and as he was a large eater I conceived that the attack 
might be attributable to indigestion. He had a very severe fit 
of shivering, which lasted for two hours, succeeded by burning 
heat. of the skin, great pain in the head, and smarting of the 
eyeballs. This continued for three hours, and was followed by 
very copious perspiration, Conceiving that these symptoms 
were the consequence of a loaded state of the bowels, I ordered 
him a black dranght, which acted very fally. He had no 
return of the symptoms. Here was a case in which loaded 
bowels produced an attack exactly resembling intermittent 
fever, and the symptoms of which were most probably owing 
to the climate in which he had been living. Great care, how- 
ever, will be necessary in the administration of aperients in 
this disease—in the first place, that the strength be not reduced; 
and, secondly, that they may not interfere with the adminis- 
tration of bark or its salts. Quinine is indubitably the best 
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means of checking this disease, whether in its simple or com- 


plicated form. The mode of administration will depend more | ‘This 


on the fancy of the practitioner than on the advantage that one 
manner possesses over that of another. Some persons prefer 
giving a large dose first towards the termination of the sweat- 
ing stage, and following it up by smaller doses at certain in- 
tervals, until a given quantity has been taken within the time 
which characterizes the form of attack. For my own part, I 
mong | give the quinine in doses of two grains every second 

, taking care, however, that twenty-four grains are con- 
sumed within twenty-four hours. After this, I give the same 
dose at intervals of four hours, until twenty-four grains more 
have been consumed. As a general role, from a scruple to 


half a drachm will be found sufficient to check a simple attack 
of ague, but it will be advisable to keep up the action of this 
ific eh some days after all symptoms of the disease have 


Tx ‘anheaithy seasons, when symptoms of pernicious fever 
are more common than usual, it will be well to employ more 
active means; and in such cases the administration of ten 

ins for the first dose, and doses of four grains every third 
afterwards until an hour before we Be period of 
the return of the attack, when five grains id be given, will 
be found a more effectual plan than any other in combating 
the disease. Should nervous sy such as mania, excita- 
bility, or great pain in the head, or abdomen, be present, 
the union of opium or some sedative, in sufficiently strong doses 
to alleviate the nervous symptom, and administered sufficient] 
often to keep up its effect, will be found highl beneficial, 
Shoald an active state of congestion be present, and the patient 
be very robust or plethoric, the union of tartar emetic in small 
doses to the quinine and opiam may be beneficial. The follow- 
ing are some of the formule that I generally make use of :— 
~Oageunt infusion of roses, six ounces ; sulphate of quinine, 
twenty-four grains; dilute sulphuric acid, twenty-four 
minims ; syrup of oranges, two drachms, Mix, and take 
half an ounce every two hours. 

Camphor mixture, five ounces and a half; disulphate of 
uinine, twenty-four grains; solution of morphia, one 
rachm ; chloric ether, one drachm ; syrup of oranges, two 

drachms. Mix, and take half an ounce every two bours. 

Distilled water, five ounces and a half; disulphate of qui- 

nine, twenty-four grains; dilute sulphuric acid, twenty- 
four minims; solution of morphia, one drachm ; tartar 
emetic, one grain; syrup of gum, two drachms. Mix, 
and take half an ounce every two hours. 

In the event of the patient being of a full habit, or that 
there is fixed pain in any place, the removal of some blood 
from the arm or the abstraction of blood from the part will be 
found to be particularly advantageous, and will assist materially 
in the operation of the quinine, which should be given in such 
cases in full doses. It should never be forgotten that quinine 
in large doses is a sedative of considerable power, and that 
under its operation the action of the heart becomes quieted and 
Fs ane aa is produced. In such doses it cannot produce in- 

mation, nor, if it exists, will it increase it. Change of air 
will be found very beneficial in those cases where the disease 
og in returning. In all cases, however, attention should 
directed to the diet, which must be generous and easy of 


found useful ; and if any disease arise from repeated attacks, it 
should be combated by suitable treatment. The use of sulphate 
of quinidine, in the same doses as those of quinine, was sug- 
gested to me by Dr. Garrod ; and I must say that, having used 
it in several cases, [ found its effects equally efficacious as that 
of the quinine. Many cases arise where quinine appears to 
produce but slight fect; in several of these I have used 
arsenic with decided advantage. 

The first case which I shall give is one of simple tertian 
intermittent fever, believed by the individual to have been 
taken almost instantaneously on exposure to malarious influ- 
ences, 


The Rev. J. B——, aged fifty-six years, on passing through 
the Pontine Marshes from Naples to Rome, Feb. Sth, 1854, 
felt a slight pain in the head, which he considered was brought 
> badness of the air to which he had been exposed for 
four hours. I saw him for the first time on Feb. 14th. He 
was then seated in a chair, heavily laden with clothes, and 
near to a very warm fire ; he was shivering, his teeth chatter- 
ing, his features collapsed, and altogether looking the picture 

misery. I must here remark that the shivering came on at 
twelve o'clock, about the time in which he felt the headache 
on through the Marshes. Mr. B—— had been sent from 
England ‘under supposed softening of the brain. Every- 





thing that he tried to remove the shivering was of no avail, 
cold fit lasted for two hours, and was succeeded by the 
hot fit, Sera ote to the sweat. 
ing’stage. I gave him in thirty grains of quinine, which 
‘not only prevented a return of the attack, but appeared to 
benefit his head. 

The second case is one of pernicious double tertian fever. Tt 
possesses some features of an interesting character, being ac- 
a eee of the pleura nod breia, 

. M——, aged forty-five, of nervo-sanguimeous tempera- 
ment and plethoric and robust habit, sent for me on the 12th 
of March, 1858, He had arrived two days previously from a 
scientific tour of examination of the effects eheeel by the 
earthquakes which occurred in the kingdom of Naples in 1858, 
About twelve miles from Rome he le an excursion on foot 
to see the remains of an extinct volcano, and while in a state 
of perspiration he was e for nearly an hour to a cold 
bleak wind which was then blowing. On my first visit to him 
(March 12th) he complained of sharp lancinating pain in the 
left side of his chest on making a deep inspiration ; this was 
accompanied by a faint friction-sound on auscultation. He had 
no fever. 

March 13th.—The pain much increased in severity, accom- 
panied by high fever, which after some hours terminated in 
profuse perspiration. Ordered bleeding to fourteen ounces 
from the arm ; to be cupped on the side ; and to take Kermes’ 
mineral every second hour. 

14th.—Pain in the side much better. To take a ——- 
mixture, and to have a blister to the side —-Evening : Has been 
suffering for some hours with intense headache; temporal 
arteries very full and hard. An attack of continued —— 

ed the headache ; he is now hot and barning. Ord 
infusion of roses with sulphate of quinine, two grains, every 
second hour; and to have a mustard foot-bath. 

15th.—Pain in the side and headache very much relieved. 
To continue the quinine. 

From this time his convalescence proceeded rapidly, and he 
was able to be out of doors in fifteen days from the first seizare. 

In this case the symptoms first appeared to me to be those 
of true pleurisy. No intermission in the symptoms took = 
until the 14th, when the affection of the side appeared to have 

ielded to the means employed. In the evening of this day, 
Leasite, a further complication of brain affection set in, which, 
on consideration, I t t could not have been of an inflam- 
matory nature. Reflecting on the history of the case—that he 
had passed some time in a malarious district, that be had been 
exposed in a manner the most e to get an attack of 
intermittent fever, and that depletory means had been em- 
ployed, —I ascribed all his symptoms to a malarious origin, and 
at once put him on the use of moderate doses of quinine, which 
immediately took effect, and checked the disease. As to the 
absence of more pronounced stethoscopic signs, it was most 
probably cansed by the disease of the chest being one only of 
congestion unaccompanied by deposition. 

The next case is one of tertian intermittent pernicious fever, 
accompanied by mania :— 

Mra. L—.,, fifty-two, of full habit end highly nervous 
temperament, heated herself very much by walking, and when 


| in a state of perspiration sat done on a stone bench exposed to 
Bitter tonics in the stage of convalescence will be | nd ¥ 


a strong wind which was blowing. 
on the lst of March, 1859. She had been feverish for the three 
preceding days. As I could not ascertain that she had had 
symptoms of intermission, I treated her with aperients and 
diaphoretics. 

March 3rd.—The patient had a decided fit of shivering, ac- 
companied by much aberration of the mind, at four o'clock 
P.M. yesterday. This was succeeded in two hours by a hot fit, 
and afterwards by sweating. She complains of her 
The urine deposits lithic acid in abundance. 4 
fusion of roses, with two grains of the sulphate of quinine, every 
two hours, 

5th.—All symptoms of intermittent fever have subsided. 
She had no return of the cold, hot, or sweating fits since she 
commenced the quinine ; head cool ; tongue moist and clean- 
ing. For the last two days there had been considerable aber- 
ration of the mind ; but to-day she is quite i 
talking and langhi She keeps her 
lips comp : has not complai 
ears, nor of deafness. Ordered a i 
chlorodyne. In twenty minutes after taking it she fell asleep. 
She hed not during the last two nights, From this time 
she began ly to get better, was soon quite con- 

it. 


The delirium which took place in this patient appeared to 


I saw her for the first time 
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me to have been the effect of the disease, and not to have been 


| of perspiration the cough ceased. This man told me that - 


produced pegepinn Previous to beginning it she complained vious to my seeing him he had had a very severe 


very much ead, and was the 


n delirious to a certain | shivering 


his cough commenced. I immediately ordered 


amount, but not to the same extent as afterwards, Insanity is him two grains of quinine every second hour until he had taken 


in her family, and she was herself very peculiar. 


The following case is one of double tertian pernicious fever, 


complicated with tetanic symptoms and mania :— 

Mr. A——,, aged thirty-five years, delicate and of a highly 
nervous temperament, had exposed himself for several days in 
succession in the sun, which was at the time very powerful. 


On the Sth of October, 1861, not being very well, he went out | 


to walk in the heat of the day, and feeling inclined to shiver 
while in the shade, he lay down to sleep in the sun. 


Oct. 7th.—He felt ill all day, and at eleven a.m, began to | 


shiver, which lasted for two hours, After that he bad a hot 
fit, succeeded by perspiration until nine p.m. During this 
attack he had considerable delirium, so that his attendants 
were obliged to remove his razors from his room, 

At two a.m. of the Sth, he was seized again with shivering, 
followed by a hot and sweating stage, but not so severe as that 
of the day previous, 

9th.—Eleven a.m.: Complains of cold, accompanied by a 
great sense of prostration, which increased in intensity up to 
four P.M, when I first saw him. 


offered any drink, 
flashed; the eyes when opened congested, and the pupils 
would at one time dilate and at another time contract. On 
being moved or touched he became convulsed; his body would 
become arched, supported by the occiput and heels. I ordered 
him, sulphate of quinine, half a drachm ; camphor mixture, six 
ounces; one ounce to be given as injection immediately, and to 
be repeated every second hour. 


tion of cold cloths to his head removed all heat, and «after some 
hours he answered questions which I put to him. His mind, 
however, still continued excited, 


cold water, and repeated it im half an hour. It had an almost 
instantaneous effect im quieting his nervous system, and he 
began to sleep after it, 

10th.—Has passed a tolerable night; head quite cool; all 
congestion of the eyes gone; tongue white, but moist; no heat 
of skin. Has had twenty-five grains of quinine by injection, 
which he retained, 

11th.—Has had no return of fever; but the delirium returned 
to-day at two o'clock, five grains of quinine, and half 
a drachm of tincture of musk in injection. 

12th.—Slept for six hours last night, and is leas excited to- 
day ; no return of fever; pulse quick, of a nervous character, 
From this time he y became convalescent. 

There had been two regular fits of tertian ague previous to 
my visiting this patient. They commenced at eleven a.m., 
and were severe; they were attended with much mental inco- 
herence; whereas those which commenced at two a.M. of the 
succeeding morning were milder, and unattended with mental 
alienation, or at most in a very slight degree, This case illus- 
trates very clearly the difference between quotidian and double 
tertian ague. If it had been quotidian, the fit would have come 
on at the same hour daily. Had it been double quotidian, both 
fits would have taken place regularly within twenty-four hours; 
but as double tertian, though a fit came on every day, the alter- 
nate fit was at a different time, but occurred within the period 
constituting the form of the attack. The rapid absorption of 
the quinine per anum was very satisfactory ; for in the state in 
which he then was, to give medicine by the mouth would have 
been impossible. That the attack in the head was not of an 
inflammatory nature was evident from its yielding so quickly 
to the means employed. 

The next case is one in which severe and incessant coughing 
during the cold and hot stages constituted the complication 
which was relieved by the supervention of the irati 

On Dee. 17th, 1861, I was sent for to see an Italian, who had 

suffering for some time from a severe attack of sciatica. 
He had been subject for years to bronchitis. When I first saw 
him, his cough was loud, harsh, and unceasing, and 
by expectoration, His skim was then hot and barning, and it 
continued in this state for two hours, and on the bursting out 


* “Lactine” is a new preparation which has been lately introduced 
Savory and Moore, of London. They me with s 
uantity of it, me to try its effect. I have used it frequently during 
the ech abdonem ont aed ahem It Sa liquid whisk intimately 
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Unites with a great many vehicles. 
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At this time he was quite | 
insane; he would not speak, and pressed his teeth firmly when | 
His skin was then very hot, his face | 


In half an hour after the first | 
injection he broke out into a copious perspiration; the applica- | 


As soon as he could swallow, | 
I gave him thirty drops of “ lactine”* in half a wineglassful of | 


twenty grains. There was no return of the attack, _ 
The last case which I shall give is one of quotidian fever 
e+ dad . toms. 





ed by pernicious symp is . 
| April 10th, 1862.—Mrs. G—— had been complaining of pain 


| at the orifice of the urethra for some days. She was seized at 
| ten A.M. with shivering, followed in two hours by a hot fit, 
ied by copi perspiration, which continued profusely 
for fourteen hours. 
| 1lth.—Return of the cold fitat ten a.m. Neither this fit 
nor the hot fit was so severe as on the previous day, but the 
| perspiration which succeeded was still more copious. Her skin 
appears as if it had been macerated in boiling water, all colour 
being completely removed from it. This sweating stage con- 
tinued without cessation for fourteen hours. Exhaustion ex- 
| treme. Ordered quinine, two grains every second hour until 
| twenty grains have been taken ; wine, and generous diet. 
| 12th.—There has been no return, and from this time conva- 
a 


] co 








| Sufficient has now been said to show the varied forms which 
intermittent fever frequently takes. ‘The regular s may 
not a!l be present, and but little may be seen which will enable 
the physician to recognise possibly one of the most formidable 
| diseases that he can meet with, in which hesitation or doubt, 
even for a few hours, will suffice to make all means of no avail. 
| Should one or more symptoms accompanied by fever be present 
with a return of the disease in accordance with that form of 
which it may be an example, he may by this alone be enabled 
to judge of its true nature. 
‘The conclusions which I have formed of intermittent fever 
are—— 
lst. That it is not allied to, nor, from its nature, ever termi- 
| nates in, inflammatory affection. 
2ud, That it consists in a specific affection of the nervous 
system. 
3rd. That for this specific affection of the nervous system no 
| means of which we have any knowledge is so powerful in effect- 
| ing a cure as bark and its salts, 
4th. That the abstraction of blood, it may be generally or it 
may be locally, in acute congestive attacks, appears to be of 
use in assisting the operation of the specifics for its cure. 
5th. That when thereisa predominance of nervous symptoms 
| the combination of sedatives is highly beneficial. 
6th. That the use of purgatives is highly injurious, as tend- 
| ing to carry off the specific from the system; but that they will 
| be found useful in cases where the attack may be the conse- 
quence of indigestion. 
7th. That for some time after the cessation of the attack 
| the operation of the specific must be kept up, or some other 
| bitter which may be likely to produce the same effect. 
Sth. That all local congestions or complications should be 
strictly attended to after the cessation of the fever. 
Via della Mercede, Rome, 1862. 
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WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 

COMPLETE CLOSURE OF THE JAWS BY CICATRICES ; 
ESMARCH'’S OPERATION ; SATISFACTORY RESULT. 
(Under the care of Mr. Curistrorner Hearn.) 

In the “ Mirror” of the 26th July, 1862, we briefly alluded 
to the following interesting case, and we are now able to place 
before our readers its details, for which we are indebted to Mr. 





Arthur Beadles, the house-surgeon. 
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The operation performed by Mr. Heath is one suggested and 
ied into practice by Professor Esmarch, of Kiel, with most 
satisfactory results in cases similar to the following. In that 
—_— cases the operation was complicated by the disease 
ving destroyed a portion of the cheek, which required a 
plastic vperation for its restoration; but in Mr. Heagh’s, the 
sloughing of the integument had fortunately been of small 
extent, and had healed up with only a slight contraction and 
gee of the angle of the mouth. So far as we are aware, 
r. Heath’s is only the second operation of the kind under- 
taken in this country, Mr. Mitchell Henry having performed a 
similar one at the Middlesex Hospital a few weeks before, 
but that case terminated fatally from causes not directly con- 
nected with the operation. 

Barton B——, aged tifteen, admitted July Ist, 1862, into 
Mark ward, with closure of the jaws. In the winter of 1855, 
the boy, whilst living in Cosham, Hants, suffered from exten- 
sive necrosis of the upper and lower jaws, but whether the 
direct result of a blow or the consequence of fever is doubtful. 
He came under the notice of Mr. Martin, of Portsmouth, in the 
beginning of 1856, and that gentleman removed several pieces 
of bone, inchuding the first permanent molar and undeveloped 
bicuspid of the upper, and two temporary molars of the lower 
jaws of the right side, besides several smaller pieces. Contrac- 
tion of the cicatrices within the mouth supervened, and he was 
unable to unclose the jaws. In this state he was sent up to 
Mr. Fergusson, at King’s College Hospital, in July, 1856, and 
that gentleman divided the cicatrices within the cheek, and 
screwed the mouth open, but without permanent benefit ; for 
in a fortnight his condition was nearly as bad as before, and he 
has for the last six years imbibed the whole of his nourishment 
between his teeth, or by putting soft food through an aperture 
between the teeth on the right side. 

On admission, the mouth was firmly closed, the upper teeth 
overlapping those of the lower jaw. There was a cicatrix at 
the right angle of the mouth, and a dense band oould be felt 
within the month on the same side. The boy was feeble, and 
complained of not being able to fill his stomach with food, 


Fig, 1. 


Fig. 1 shows his condition at this time, when it was only by 
drawing the lip down with the tinger that the teeth could be 
brought into view, the lower incisors being partially hidden by 
the upper, which were closed firmly upon them. 

On the Sth of July, the boy having been placed under the 
influence of chloroform, Mr. Heath made an incision, two inches 
long, at the lower margin of the jaw on the right side, in front 
of the masseter. ‘the facial artery was divided, and a ligature 
at once applied ; after which the tissues were dissected up, and 
the jaw exposed. The cicatrix of the lip having been divided 
80 as to give more room, a narrow saw, with a movable back, 
was passed through the first incision, and up under the cheek, 
and a cut made in front of the rigid band of cicatrix and molar 
teeth. Mr. Heath soon found that he was cutting against a 
tooth imbedded in the jaw, and therefore at once removed it 
with the elevator, after which the section was rapidly com- 
pleted. The mouth was now opened, and it was found that 
the jaw in front of the section was devoid of teeth for half an 
inch ; the saw was therefore applied again immediately be- 
hind the canine tooth, and a wedge-shaped piece of bone re- 





moved, The hemorrhage from the dental artery ws free for 
a moment, but was arrested by pressure with the finger. The 
piece of bone included the entire thickness of the jaw, and 
measured rather more than a quarter of an inch along the 
upper, and half an inch along the lower border. It contained 
the mental foramen, and the end of the fifth nerve. The wound 
was plugged with lint, a bandage applied, and the patient 
carried to bed. In the evening there was a little hamorrhage, 
which was controlled by removing the plug of lint, and re- 
placing it with a dry piece. The boy was comfortable, and 
able to take fluid nourishment. He was ordered twelve ounces 
of wine, and a morphia draught at night. 

July 9:h.—Has had a good night. The face and jaw are 
tender and a little swollen, The plug of lint was removed 
from the mouth, as it produced pain. 

10ch.—Wound healthy. Ordered myrrh lotion to wash out 
the mouth. 

14th.—Takes bread, arrowroot, and beef-tea. Is able to 
masticate readily. Ordered middle diet and extra bread. Can 
open the mouth to the extent of about an inch. The wound is 
granulating healthily, and the ligature has come away. 

17th.—Ordered hard biscuit to eat, in order to exercise his 
jaw and keep his teeth in order. 

24th.—State of mouth very satisfactory; he is able to open 
it to the extent of nearly an inch, though the movement is 
necessarily one-sided, The first molar tooth of the right side 
was seen growing into the mouth ; it was therefore extracted 
by Mr. Clendon. Wound of face granulating. 

Aug. 7th.—Discharged to go to Walton fora month. The 
movement of the jaw is most satisfactory. Wound healthy, 
but not yet healed. Health much improved. 

Sept. 2nd.—Returned from Walton quite stout, and able to 
open his mouth most satisfactorily. When opened to its ex- 
treme limit (Fig. 2), the distance between the teeth is seven- 


Fie, 2. 


eighths of an inch. The amount of lateral movement is more 
than might have been anticipated, and the new joint gives no 
inconvenience. The amount of anesthesia consequent upon the 
division of the nerve is very smal], only extending close around 
the incision, where he has an occasional numbing pain. 





GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL. 


STONE IN THE BLADDER ; LITHOTOMY ; SECONDARY 
HZ MORRHAGE ; PYZMIC SYMPTOMS ; RECOVERY. 
(Under the care of Mr. T. Carr Jackson.) 

J. M—-, aged thirty-six, a porter in the employ of * 
wholesale druggists’ firm, which occupation he has followed 
for twenty-one years; is of strumous habit, and bears evidence 
of early rachitic disease of the lower extremities. In consequence 
of debility he was a trouble to his mother from infancy up to 
four years of age, and at that period he also suffered from cal- 
culous symptoms, such as passing blood with his urine, difficult 
micturition, and prolapsus ani, which continued up to seven 
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ears of age. From that time up to twenty-five he scarcely 
felt any disturbance, He then married. soon after which he 
suffered great pain and difficulty in passing his urine, and 
urgent straining after micturition had ceased; the urine all 
the while depositing a copious sediment of a dark slate colour. 
During the last two ag these symptoms have increased ; and 
in August, 1861, after a long walk and drinking somewhat 
freely of ale, he had complete retention of urine which was 
relieved with the catheter by Mr. Greatrex, of Holborn, He 
resumed his work in a fortnight. In October, all these symp- 
toms and attacks were renewed, and with such frequent recur- 
rence up to the present time (April, 1862.) that Mr. Greatrex 
sent him to Mr, Jackson for examination, who, detecting the 
existence of a stone, admitted him into hospital for operation. 
The calculus was supposed to be round, and about an inch in 
diameter ; it gave a clear ringing soun’i when struck, and was 
lying to the left side of the base of the bladder. 

April 10th.—Mr. Jackson performed the lateral operation, 
using a staff of the largest size—a No. 14 (one, in fact, which 


belonged to the late Mr. Liston), and which readily entered | 


the bladder,—and extracted a stone of the mulberry kind, 
round, hard, and tuberculated, weighing seven drachms eight 
grains, A little bleeding occurred in the evening, which, 
rp readily ceased on exposing the perineum to a current 
of air. 


quantity of blood, perhaps tifteen ounces, by the wound. which 
depressed him greatly. It ceased, however, on the aplication 
of ice; and he was rallied by the administration of brandy in 
small and frequently-repeated doses, which was continued 
during the night in combination with tea, eggs, and milk. He 
was likewise ordered five grains of tannic acid every three 
hours, 

1sth.—At midnight about fonr ounces of clot were passed 
by the wound, into which a saturated solation of alum was 
injected. 

22ad.—The hemorrhage recurred this evening by clot esti- 
mated at six ounces, causing excessive pain and desire to pass 
urine, which gushed in great force from the penis and wound, 
extruding clot in abundance from the latter. 
therefore introduced a catheter by the penis, and having tho- 
roughly washed out all the remaining clot, injected a strong 
solution of alam, which escaped by the wound. All hamor- 
rhage ceased from this time. The patient was coliapsed, and 
apparently sinking; be rallied, however, considerably under 
the liberal use of support and alcoholic stimulus ; but his pale. 
sallow, lemon-coloured aspect and anxious countenance, with 
hurried breathing, denoted great prostration of vital powers. 

He continued much in this state until May 6th, when he had 
a severe rigor, lasting twenty minutes, succeeded by profuse 
sweating of an intensely sweet smell. On the 7:h he had 
another rigor of fifteen minutes’ duration, and one again on the 
Sth of twenty minutes. Examination failed to detect any col- 
lection of pas. Free discharge of urine occurred from the wound, 
the latter being flabby, bloodless, and patu:ous, The urine ex 
amined by Dr. Cholmeley was of low specitic gravi'y, slightly 
alkaline from the presence of volatile alkali, with vo albumen 
nor pus, and not much mucus; it effervesced freely with nitric 
acid, the deposit consisting of white amorphous lit hates, crystals 
of the triple phosphate, a few epithelial scales, ant uriniferous 
tubule casts, During this state of matters, he took freely egus 
whipped up with milk, beef tea, mock tartle soup, and brandy 
—of the latter from six to eight ounces per hour; also two 
grains of quinine, five grains of citrate of iron, and half a 
drachm of sulphuric ether, every four hours. This scale of 
support was steadily pursued for ten days, during which he 
manifested symptoms of broncho- pneumonia, which, however, 
never ran to excess, and which was treated by copious stuping 
with tarpentine. 

_May 19th. —First signs of improvement apparent in dimi- 
nished congh, expectoration, and sweating; the pulse had 
fallen to 100, and he had slept well; the countenance is im 
proved, being less anxious, and of a healthier aspect; the 
wound also has put on a healthy granulating appearance, and 
Urine passes freely both by it and the na‘ural channel. ‘The 
brandy was therefore reduced to six ounces, and two pints of 
stout substituted, and he moreover expressed a desire for, and 
partook of, some bread and fish. 

From this time he gradually became convalescent. the wound 
ultimately healing firmly, and he was discharged with perfect 
power of retention on Jane 12th. 

.The chief points of interest in this case are—first, the occur- 
rence of secondary hemorrhage so late as the eighth and 





‘ | bougie formed the nucleus. 
The patient progressed satisfactorily until the evening of | “eer 


the eighth day (April i7th), when he suddenly lost a large | 


| Petershan. ward July 27th. 





twelfth days, without any adequate cause, no difficulty or delay 
having occurred either in the cutting process or extraction of 
the stone ;. secondly, the apparent existence of the pyogenic pro- 
cess, as denoted by the severe and recurring ri the great 
prostration, the profuse sweet-smelling sweat, but entire ab- 
sence of suppurative foci, unless the broncho- pneumonia and its 
attendant expectoration be regarded as the representative of 
such formations ; thirdly, the large quantity of nutriment and 
alcoholic support consumed; and fourthly, the perfect re- 
covery. 





GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


SIX CASES OF STONE IN THE BLADDER OCCURRING WITHIN 
ELEVEN WEFKS ; REMOVAL BY OPERATION ; 
RECOVERY IN ALL. 

(Under the care of Mr. Coorer Forster.) 

Tue following six cases of vesical calculus came under the 
care of Mr. Forster from July 14th to Oct. 3rd, one of them 
occurring in the Children’s Hospital and the other five in Gay's. 
Four were submitted to the cutting, and two to the crushing 
operation, with the best resulrs. In one (Case 3) a piece of 
On a former occasion also a num- 
ber of cases of stone in the bladder, following close upon one 
another, came under the care of the same gentleman during the 
summer months, which he attributes to the fact that in the 
warm weather the urine becomes concentrated, and therefore 
irritating, conjointly with the stone. Within the past three 
weeks many cases of stone have been submitted to operation in 
the hospitals of the metropolis, 

The notes of the subjoined cases were furnished by Mr. 


| Walter Thos, Beeby, Mr. Forster's dresser. 


Case 1.—Wm. T——, aged three years, was admitted into 


| the Children’s Hospital, Waterloo-road, July 14th, 1862, for 
| stone in the bladder. 


| tion, and a lithic acid calculus extracted. He was discharged 
M.. Jackson | 


He was submitted to the lateral opera- 


cured on Ang. 2ud. 

Case 2.—Henrv M——, aged twenty-five, admitted into 
Lives at Ashford. Stated that 
he had been ill six years, but since childhood had been troubled 
with symptoms of stone, A singular fact existed in this case : 
a fistula had formed (evidently Nature's attempt to get rid of 
the stone), opening on the right of the perineum, and discharg- 
ing urine. He was cut soon after admission, and the stone 
extracted. He progressed slowly, but favourably, with the 
exception that one testicle swelled, which, however, soon re- 
gsined its normal size on the application of a lotion and ban 
dage. He was discharged well at the end of September. 

Case 3.—George K , aged sixty; lives at Deptford, 
Admitted Aug. Ist into Luke ward, where Mr. Forster per- 
formed lithotrity. He had all the symptoms of stone in the 
bladder, but during the operation only very small pieces were 
broken off. It was ascertained, however, when the patient 
had been removed into Petersham ward, that some time pre- 
viously he had made for himself a gutta percha bougie ; that a 
child unfortunately mistook the instrument for a piece of pipe 
liquorice, and half divided the bouyie with his teeth ; and that 
consequently, on the man passing it into the urethra, a por- 
tion remained in the bladder. But this was not proved to be 
the case until a small piece of gutta percha came away in the 
lithotrite. ‘The first time he passed urine after the crashing, 
a piece about an inch in length came away, after which he 
rapidly improved, and was discharged to attend as an out- 
patient. Several pieces of detritus came away also, and he is 
now free from stone, 

Case 4 —Towell Y-——, aged one year, admitted July 19th, 
with symptoms of stone; but on account of ill health he was 
sent out for some time and readmitte! Aug. 4th. A stone was 
extracted by the lateral cutting operation, about the size of a 
horse bean, with but little loss of blood, The patient, how- 
ever, through want of power, had but a slow convalescence, 
and could not be discharged until after a somewhat longer 
period than usual. 

Casr. “,—Richard B—, aged fifteen, admitted Sept. 17th. 
Two years ago he unlerwent the operation of lithotomy in 
India, when a moderate-sized stone was extracted. Since 
then he has suffered no pain until about two weeks before ad- 
mission, when he was attacked with incontinence of urine at 
night and very severe pain. Mr. Forster extracted a very large 
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calculus by the cutting operation, and the patient recovered 


naaigen@.~dehe: W—, aged cinty, adenitied Ook. Sed... Re | 
sides in London. Has been ill one month. | The first indication | 
of anything in the bladder happened after be had been running, | 
when a quantity of blood passea with the urine. After this | 
he was troubled with pain at the end of the penis and round | 
the loins. The stone was crushed twice, and fragments passed 
away with the urine. The symptoms are gradually disappear- 
ing, and he is nearly well. 





Debuts and Aotices of Pooks. 


The Climate of South Devon, and its Influence upon Health ; 
with Short Accounts of Exeter, Torquay, Babbicombe, 
Teignmouth, Dawlish, Exmouth, Budleigh-Salterton, Sid- 
mouth, &c. By Tuomas Saaprer, M:D., F.RoC.P., and | 
Senior Physician to the Devon and Exeter Hospital. Se- 
cond Edition. pp. 282. London: Charchill. 

Or the several works which have appeared upon the climates 
of different portions of Great Britain, this of Dr. Shapter is | 
by far the best. It may be well accepted as a model by future 
British climatologists. Unlike many works on the subject, it 
would appear to have no purpose to subserve but to afford in- 
formation and advaace knowledge. ‘To the author it is all the 
same whether sick people choose to go to Devonshire or whether | 
they do not. Probably, if they do, they will go elsewhere | 
than to the city in which our author resides. But whether 
this be the case or not, Dr. Shapter here gives us as scientific 
and interesting an account of South Devon as though he really 
were expecting to be richly rewarded for it by numerous visits 
at the Barnfield, Exeter. ‘This at least is the feeling that we | 
experience on reading many of the works upon the climate of | 
the health-giving resorts of this island. Their authors appear | 
to us to have written mainly for the purpose of attracting for 
their own advantage visitors to the places which they praise. 
Upon reading the admirable summary before us such an idea will 
never come across the mind. Twenty years have flown away | 
since the first edition of the volume was published, and which 
have no doubt afforded Dr. Shapter much opportunity for ex- | 
tended range of observation, and for the correction of some errors, 
And, in fact, he tells us that though the general plan of the 
former work, with some slight alteration in arrangement, has | 
been preserved, the whole of the book has been rewritten. The 
several chapters on the natural productions, the civil and eco- 
nomical history, and the vital statistics of the district, should 
be taken for what they are intended- merely sketches illus- 
trative of the main object of the book. They do not profess in 
any way to be minute, or to exhaust the subjects to which they 
are apportioned. In the former edition the statistics of the 
diseases.of the district were deduced from the tabular returns 
of the Exeter Dispensary. These have now been discarded, 
and reliance has been placed upon the fuller and more com- 
prehensive returns of the Reyistrar-General. 

{t may not be out of place to give the author’s resumé of the 
peculiarities of the climate of South Devon :— 

“The climate of South Devon, so far as averages deduced 
from the arithmetical mean of an extensive series of direct ob- 
servations will permit, having been now set forth, it will be 
seen, in accordance with the general impression, that its chief 

teristics are those of being soft, warm, mild, calm, equable, 
and free from storms; moreover, it is essentially oceanic, as was 
to be expected from its latitude and position as regards the 

Atlantic. Warm winds reach it from many points of the com 

re, either directly from the sea, or only after passing short 

overland. Though it may be subject to rather a 

large average amount of rain, it seldom occurs that a whole 
day is so unceasingly wet ax not to afford some hours, either 
early or late, sufficiently fine for out door exercise. As re- 
garde the British Isles it may even be a question whether there 
any portion, with the exception of that part of Cornwall 
comprised in the Land’s End, which can vie with it in respect 
of mildness and ive equability. ...... Visitors from colder 
climates are early sensible of some of its chief characteristics, 





more especially of that warm softness which produces a general 
tendency to relaxation. The ordinary physiological effects 
upon the constitution of a warm and moist climate show why 
benefit is likely to be derived from a change to the south of 
Devon......ln cases of disorder of the chest generally, but more 
especially in that irritable state of the lungs which precedes 
the development of consumption, in inflammatory bronchitic 
affections, in scrofula generally, as also in some forms of dys- 
pepsia. To all these disorders the climate of South Devon 
stands in opposition to that which is cold and moist, and which, 


| designated by the common term of ‘ raw,’ indaces dyspeptic 
' and pectoral difficulties. To those who have lived for amy con- 


siderable time in warmer latitudes, a residence in this district 


is serviceable, not only in a curative, but prophylactic point of 


view. From the peculiar power of this climate to sustain free 
cutaneous perspiration, and from its not depressing the fune- 
tions of the liver, it tends to prevent the disposition to general 
and local congestion, so much experienced by those returning 
from the warmer latitudes. The diseased conditions to which 


| it appears inapplicable are, fulness of the head, any tendency 


to derangements of the great bloodvessels, or relaxed state of 
the uterine system, &c.......At certain periods of life the human 


| system undergoes changes which, though not actually referable 


to disease, are yet as weakening and depressing in their cha- 
racter as to give cause for considerable anxiety: such as, in early 
youth, the weakness attendant upon a too rapid growth; that 
peculiar state about the conclusion of the middie period of life 
which has been termed climacteric disease; and the oceasional 
failing in health of more advanced years. In these cases a 
change to this climate often appears to be highly advantageous, 
and to arrest their progress.” 

Dr. Shapter’s reputation for scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical ability, will be well supported by the new edition of his 
book. 





OVARIOTOMY. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
S1r,—I send you the following notes of a successful case of 


| the operation of ovariotomy—the first, I believe, performed in 


Scotland. 

Miss F——-, aged forty, became my patient in Dec, 1859, 
complaining of dysuria — in the lower part of the abdo- 
men. She gradually swelled to an enormous size; and, in con- 
sultation with Dr. Dyce (Professor of Midwifery, Aberdeen 
University), | tapped her on Nov. 17th, 1860, and drew off 


| upwards of fifty pints of clear straw-coloured fluid, which be- 


came solid on the application of heat. The subsequent tappin; 
were on March llth, July 12th, Oct. 23rd, 1861; Feb. 1 


| April 30th, June 18th, and Ang, 2)st, 1862. On the last two 


occasions upwards of seventy pints were withdrawn. 

Ovariotomy was several times contemplated ; but so for- 
midable an operation, with such unequal success, had found 
little favour in the North. Mr. Isaac Baker Brown, of London, 
being in the neighbourhood, kindly visited the patient, pro- 
nounced it a suitable case, and consented to perform the opera- 
tion. Accordingly, on the 9th September, assisted by Drs, 
Dyce, Keith, Fiddes, (of Aberdeen,) and myself, Mr. Brown, 
with t skill and coolness, operated. Chloroform being 
administered, an incision about eight inches long, from the 
umbilicus downwards, was made, The distended sac, on bei 
seized with a forceps, gave way, the contents deluging the 
and floor. Flannels wrung out of warm water were used to 
keep the bowels as much as possible in situ, and to wash out 
the remaining fluid. About fifty pints were thus evacuated. 
The large tumour, larger than the head of an adult, was now 
seized and extracted by Mr. Brown; the pedicle was enclosed 
in the callipers and cut away, the wound being united by 
silver-wire stitches (seven), and covered with a little lint soaked 
in vil, The operation occupied half an hour. In the e , 
vomiting of black matters occurred, but subsided under prussic- 
acid mixture. No food by mouth, but beef-tea injections every 
four hours. Next day: pulse 70; no pain. 

The progress of the case has been uninterrupted by any un- 
favourable symptom ; no fever, no inflammation of the wound, 
no pain; and accordingly the restorative powers of nature have 
been remarkably illustrated. ¢ 

The callipers were removed on the seventh day, the ligatures 
on the eighth and tenth days; and the wound was all but 
whole in a fortnight. Miss F—— was going from room to 
room on the seventeenth day, and yesterday was walking in 
the garden. I . 
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THERE is reason to hope that the recent outbreak of sheep- 
pox in Wiltshire, which has caused so much alarm amongst 
farmers, is about to terminate. Sheep proprictors in the in- 
fected districts and elsewhere will, however, err egregiously if 
they permit themselves to think that they are free from risk 
for some time te come. It is far from improbable that the dis- 
ease may recur in the ensuing year. Great epizoiitics, as epi- 
demics, are apt to be preceded by local outbreaks, It would 
be rash to assume that the outbreak in Wiltshire is an acci- 
dental occurrence, and not the precursor of a graver and more 
wide-spread manifestation of disease amongst our flocks. The 
doubtfal origin of the recent outbreak teaches us to be cautious 
in our conclusions. Not that we question the importation of 
the disease from some source or other in the first instance ; but, 
assuming this importation, we have still farther to assume a 
concatenation of causes leading to the casual introduction of 
the poison, or a peculiar susceptibility to its influence in the 
flocks attacked, against which the acutest prevision might fail to 
aid, or at the best but imperfectly guard us. 

When Professor Snronps first proceeded to investigate the 
source of the outbreak of sheep-pox on Mr. Parry’s farm at 
Allington, he was foiled in his attempts to trace the origin of 
the malady. Subsequent researches have thrown greater light 
upon this question. It would appear that the Wiltshire downs 
are traversed by certain ‘‘ drift-ways,” or bye-paths, open to 
the grazing tracts, and that strange flocks and herds often 
pass along these roads. Not unfrequently contagious diseases 
have been observed amongst both flocks and herds driven on the 
driftways, and we learn that, from this source, scad has been 
communicated to sheep, and vesicular murrain to cattle, feeding 
upon the downs. One of the drift-ways most commonly used by 
strange drovers runs across a portion of Mr. Parry's farm. 
Hence it might be assumed that his flock was infected by coming 
in contact with diseased sheep, probably foreign, passing along 
this byeway. But it would further appear that another portion 
of Mr. Parry's farm is traversed by a canal. Along this canal, 
boats pass from time to time, laden with sheep-skins, to or 
from Bristol. A bridge crosses the canal within Mr. Parry’s 
grazing grounds. Here, after the fashion of canals, the water- 
course is narrowed, so that but one boat can pass beneath the 
arch at atime. A boat coming in the opposite direction, and 
near the bridge, is drawn close up to the bank during the 
passage. At the time when Mr. Parry's flock presumably 
received the infection, they were feeding in the vicinity of the 
canal, It is assumed that a boat, laden with sheep-skins, 
might be delayed at the bridge for the passage of another 
boat, and that the flock were in the immediate vicinity, 
several animals being no doubt on the bank of the canal, 
in close contiguity with the boat’s freight. It is thought not 
improbable that amongst the skins were those of one or more 
sheep suffering from emall-pox, and recently killed. Some one 
of the animals more susceptible of, or more exposed to, the 
Poisonous effluvia given off from the diseased skins than the 











other animals, became infected, and by degrees the malady 
extended to the major part of the flock. 

Without insisting on the suggested rationale of the process of 
infection, it must be admitted that there was no lack of channels 
by which sheep-pox could be introduced to Mr. Parry's flock, 
provided the disease was forthcoming from other quarters. But 
since 1853 the maiady has not been known to exist in England. 

The first recorded instances of sheep-pox among Eaglish 
flocks occurred in the autumn of 1847. The disease, introduced 
by several merino sheep imported from Germany, in which 
country, France, and Central Europe the affection is of com- 
mon occurrence, spread widely in several counties in 1848, 
1549, and 1850, and committed great ravages. In 1851 it 
rapidly declined, and in 1852 and 1853 seemed to die out alto- 
gether. We must seek, then, for the germ of the recent out- 
break in the same source as that which gave rise to the out- 
break of 1847-50: the importation of foreign sheep affected 
with the malady. But we have no direct evidence of the im» 
portation of foreign sheep suffering from sheep-pox in the re- 
cent outbreak, as in the previous one. It is worthy of note, 
however, that the disease had prevailed several weeks on Mr. 
Parry’s farm, and committed no inconsiderable ravages, with- 
out its true character having been recognised by the proprietor 
or his shepherds. It may be conceived, then, how readily in- 
stances of small-pox might escape recognition among imported 
sheep; and we may, moreover, be permitted to doubt whether 
sporadic sheep-pox has been unknown in this country of late 
years, 

No amount of care could prevent the importation of infected 
sheep in which, as in 1847, and probably also in the present 
outbreak, disease first showed itself after landing; and it is 
this consideration, together with the doubt on the entire ab- 
sence of sporadic sheep-pox from this country, and the impos- 
sibility of being assured that no germs of future mischief have 
not been left by the present outbreak, which makes caution 
imperative amongst farmers for several months to come. No 
pains should, of course, be spared to secure a rigid inspection 
of imported sheep; and if the existing law is insufficient for 
the purpose, an enactment should be obtained regulating more 
stringently the moving of animals suffering from contagious 
disease from place to place, and altogether forbidding, under: 
heavy penalties, their being driven along open roads. But the- 
most perfect system for guarding flocks against the introdue- 
tion of disease from without would fail to close every avenue of 
mischief, and consequently, while not neglecting other precau- 
tions, the chief measures of safety from sheep-pox must rest in 
the careful inspection of flocks, the early recognition of the dis- 
ease, and the separation, or, better still, the destruction, of the 
earliest cases, It is highly probable that had the true nature of 
the earliest cases in Mr. Parry’s flock been recognised, and the 
animals destroyed and buried entire, the future progress of the 
malady would have been stayed. It is almost inconceivable 
that so foul and fatal an affection as sheep-pox should have 
been permitted to have extended so greatly as it did amongst the 
flock first affected before competent aid was called in. But so 
it was; and it is from this indisposition amongst farmers to 
seek early professional help that the extraordinary and uncon- 
trollable ravages of epizoitics are in great part due. 

When oncea flock has become largely infected, the farmer has 
but a choice between two evile—to wit, suffering the natural 
disease to run its course, or having recourse to inoculation, It 
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is averred by some that inoculation is never justifiable, for it 
adds to the danger of extending the disease, and although 
giving rise, as a rule, to a milder affection, the aggregate of 
losses occasioned by the measure is more serious than would 
arise from the natural disease rightly treated, These objec- 
tions do not apply to the circumstances under which the highest 
continental and English authorities recommend inoculation. 
It is advised solely where separation of affected animals has 
failed to stay the disease, or where the number of cases occur- 
ring daily in a flock show that this has become so thoroughly 
infected as to leave little or no hope from separation. In such 
eases, judging from the large experience of continental veteri- 
narians and the outbreak of 1547, inoculation offers the best 
chance of diminishing the losses threatened by the natural affec- 
tion, without increasing the liability of extension. No con 

fidence, unfortunately, can be placed in vaccination as a pro- 
tective against sheep-pox. 

It is unquestionable, however, that inoculation ought not to 
be practised except under certain legislative restrictions. In 
the recent outbreak, inoculated flocks have been permitted to 
roam at large on the downs, and have communicated the dis- 
ease to healthy flocks, This has arisen from the carelessness 
of shepherds; but it is a casualty which ought to be guarded 
against by penal enactment. Proprietors of inoculated flocks 
have also shown a disposition, which can only be met by the 
Legislature, to ignore the claims of neighbouring farmers to 
security. 

If farmers are well advised, they will so act that the need 
of inoculation will rarely or never arise in their flocks, Their 
safety from losses by sheep-pox lies mainly in their own hands. 


_— 
~— 





A puysioLocist of good reputation—M. Firourens*—has 
laid down the doctrine that man ought, by virtue of his original 
constitution, to live for a century. This, which is the natural 
term of life, is abridged only by casualties, improvidence, 


follies, or excess. Nor is M. Fiovrens alone in his opinion ; 
for our own Registrar-General, in his sixteenth annual report 
(1855), states that “‘ the natural term of human life appears to 
be a hundred years,” though out of the annual generations suc- 
cessively born in this country only a few solitary individuals 
attain thai limitary age, the rest dropping off year by year as 
age advances. So rapidly and abundantly, indeed, does the 
fruit fall from the tree that the mean lifetime is at present 
something like forty-one or forty-two years, Without stopping 
to canvass the soundness of the data upon which this idea is 
founded, and which give a century to the life of man, we may 
readily embrace at any rate the dictum of Huretanp. This 
writer observes that medical men, who so abundantly dispense 
to others the means of health and life, oaght to claim prominent 
places in the list of longevity. But, unfortunately, they do 
not obtain them ; for it may be said of our brethren in general, 
aliis inserviendo consumuntur, aliis medendo moriuntur. We 
may apply to ourselves the destiny which that scapegrace G1. 
Bias so surely felt had fallen to him. We are born to be the 
footballs of fortune; and yet buffetted about as we may be, 
how many of that great number who every year struggle up 
to the platform of the world’s stage, with their long coveted 
diplomas, are ever heard of in the future? Perhaps even that 





* De la Longévité Humaine et de la Quantité de la Vie sur la Globe, Par 
P. Flourens, Paris, 1855. 





which they have so long coveted is denied them! 
eloquent writer has remarked : 

** Premature disease, contracted perhaps during the period 
of their studies, cuts off not a few; the ocean or the desert 
swallows up others; disappointment and the icy hand of 
penury and want stifle many a fine genius and worthy soul ; 
while the army, the navy, and the mercantile marine might 
tell the twice-told tale of all the rest. A remnant remains at 
home. Of this remnant, alas! but a small section surmounts 
the stern obstacles raised up against their strenuous efforts at 
advancement ; and out of the whole number a few—a very 
few—survive to gain a satisfactory competence, or to rise to 
distinction in their profession.” 

Our readers will, doubtless, recollect what is related of 
Aserneruy, who, having to deliver the introductory address 
upon the opening of the winter session, looked around on the 
uptarned faves of the many students gazing at him, and ex- 
claimed with a look of compassion, ‘‘ Gop help you all! what 
is to become of you ?” 

Mortality is greater amongst the members of the medical 
profession than amongst those of any other. It is true that 
some few of usattain toa very old age. HirrocraTEs surpassed 
the century of FLovurens, Heserpen and Ruyscn exceeded 90 
years, Harvey lived to be 81, and Garen and CuLuen eight 
years beyond 70. But these and analogous instances are 
great exceptions to the rule. It was the opinion of Huretanp 
that the greatest mortality amongst us prevails during the first 
ten years of our practice. A medical man who fortunately 
outlives this period may be assumed to have acquired  cer- 
tain strength cf constitution, a kind of insensibility to many of 
those causes of sickness and disease which at first generally 
affect his class so potently. Fatigue, noxious effluvia, specific 
poison germs, nightwork, &c., if resisted for a time, cease for a 
decade to have much influence. But to this there is a limit, 
and if this be overstepped, the medical practitioner, though not 
slain by typhus, pneumonia, or some other like malady, is yet 
killed early by being simply worked to death. 

** A short period previously to the late Dr. Todd's death I 
had the pleasure,” says a writer in a recent number of the 
Medical Critic, *‘of meeting him at the dinner-table of a 
mutual friend. One of the subjects of conversation, after the 
ladies had retired, was the number of patients a London phy- 
sician engaged in active practice could see per hour, Some 
eminent physicians present took a part in the conversation. It 
appears to be the general opinion that, allowing for distance, 
&e., four was the maximum that a physician could visit and 
prescribe for in the time specified, Poor Dr. Todd came in late 
to the dinner, looking extremely haggard, and evidently much 
depressed by overwork, Death appeared even then to have 
him in his relentless grip. The candle of life had apparently 
burnt to the socket.” 

From the calculations of Caspar, of Berlin, it would appear 
that of the professions, clergymen are, on the whole, the 
longest, and medical men the shortest, livers; whilst military 
men in Prussia stand midway between these two extremes. 
According to this statistician, the average age at death of — 

Clergymen is 65 years, Military men is 59 years, 
Merchants... 62 ,, Lawyers 58 
Clerks... ...61 ,, Artists ... 57, 
Farmers ...61 ,, Medical men 56 ,, 

Were abundant space at our command, we should have it in 
our power to lay before our readers, from an authentic source 
of information, a long list of tabulated data connected with the 
mortality of the profession in England and Wales during the 
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861. Such knowledge would be no 
doubt highly interesting both to the statistician and the pro- 
fession at lange. As it is, however, we must content ourselves 
with giving an analysis of these tables, and such a resumé of it 
as may suit the opportunity at hand. 

We may observe, then, that 276 medical men died during the 
year 1860 in England and Wales. Of these, two reached 90 
years of age (the longest life), whilst one died at 22 years of 
age (the shortest life). The average age at death of the whole 
was 55 years and 7 months. Of the whole number, 36 died 
from affections of the heart, and 30 from pulmonary consump- 
tion. In 3 instances death resulted from the taking of poison, 
the mind being overthrown. In 2] the cause of death was 
stated to be ‘*‘ old age.” These deaths were distributed through 
41 counties, The greatest number took place in Middlesex, | 
next in Lancashire, and next in Devonshire. 

In 1861, 315 of the profession died. Of these, one reached | 
95 years (the longest life), and four died at 23 years (the | 


| 
shortest life). The average age at death was 55 years and 9 | 
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the greatest number.” If the members of the Medical Coungil 
know their duty, they will regard themselves as the representa- 
tives of the commonalty of the various institutions, and not as 
the mere nominees of the all but self-elected and exclusive 
** corporations.” 

The unseemly antagonism which some of the members have 
shown to the laws regarding medical education, to which they 
themselves were parties, is anything but creditable to the 
Council, By this suicidal spirit they have actually created an 
imperium in imperio as despotic and as unjust as can be found 
in the history of the most corrupt corporate bodies. Had the 
representatives of the public press been admitted to the meet- 
ings, it is difficult to believe that certain members of the 
Council would have attempted the acrobatic feat of ‘‘ turning 
their backs upon themselves,” At all events, the reasons, if 
they had any, for performing this extraordinary exploit would 
have been patent to the world. A just estimate might then 
have been formed of the manner in which the various deputies 
executed their several parts. It is our earnest desire that 


months. Of the whole number, 22 died from disease of the | the Medical Council, for its own sake, as well as for the in- 
heart, and 34 from pulmonary consumption. In two instances | terest of those it is presumed to represent, should be an efficient 
self-destruction was committed, and in five, death resulted | and usefal body. When it fulfils the duties entrusted to it 
from accidents, two of the latter being connected with railway | with a sole regard to the welfare of the profession, it shall have 
trains. ‘‘ Old age” was stated to be the cause of death in 22 | the support of this journal; but secrecy and irresponsibility are 
instances. The deaths were distributed over forty counties. not in these days to be tolerated. lf they are to be persevered 
The greatest number occurred in Middlesex, next in Lancashire, | in, and the Council still persists in pursuing a line of conduct 
and next in Devonshire and Gloucestershire, the last two being | detrimental to the interests of all concerned, we do not hesi- 
equal. It may be remarked that the average age at death of | tate to say that it will not only lose the confidence of the public, 
these deceased members of the medical profession closely cor- | bat that the sooner it ceases to exist the better for the great 
responds with that given by Caspar as the average age at- body of our professional brethren. We anticipate, however, a 
tained to generally in the profession of Medicine. better future. With quackery triumphant, with the mass of 

=u | the profession struggling against great and unprecedented 


: | difficulties, there never was a time in which it was so neces- 
Tae members of the General Medical Council are sum- | a ; 
sary to “‘close our ranks.” To effect this, as a means of 


a eter dog beer alle. g toe a | progress and of defence, the General Medical Council was con- 
a te % “4 Ape : Laake ht ** | stituted. That it will yet effect this object we firmly believe. 
every reason to believe that the weights-and-measures question | To acsiet it in doing 00, by obtaining the confidénce and sap- 
mies er These cnet tee = | port of the twenty thousand practitioners of this kingdom, 
— Ae en epaie taeda: age non — = | publicity is the first requisite. There are members of the 
importance to the Council itself, as well as of deep interest to " 


th fossi 1 te the abiiiadon of ” , Council, of liberal and enlightened views, fully impressed with 
© profession -- r, ‘ . ‘ : 

°P 1 oa ee —_— 3 : — _— 3 © | the force and truth of this; to them the profession look for a 
the public press to the meetings of the Council. It is well | 


consistent and unfaltering advocacy of the rights of the public. 
No great reform was ever effected without the energy and per- 
severance of such men. The history of every reformation is 
the same. Dark at first, it becomes bright at the last. The 
**handwriting upon the wall” was a solemn warning; is the 





known that there is a majority against this wholesome prac- | 
tice ; but as great a majority will eventually be on the other 
side if the present minority act with perseverance, energy, | 
and determination. The exclusive spirit of the old corpora- | 
tions acts with disastrous influence on too many members of | Medical C out : : ad 
: , " | Medical Council wise enough to appreciate it ? 
the Council. They would carry on the proceedings of a | 
representative Medical Parliament in the ‘‘ hole-and-corner”’ 
manner in which they have conducted their business in the 
council chamber of Lincoln’s-inn fields, By this they ignore the 
spirit, if they do not repudiate the letter, of the Act which | 
brought them into power. The framers of that statute, in | 
giving a Parliament to the profession, meant it to be a real, A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR HOSPITAL SURGEONS. 
not a mock, representation; they never contemplated the crea- Severs times during the present year we have had to 
tion of an assembly the members of which were to be mainly | chronicle the voluntary and early retirement of eminent hos- 
occupied with asserting or defending the exclusive rights and | Pital surgeons and physicians from the posts which they had 
privileges of the bodies to which they respectively belong. filled, and in which their scientific activity had been rewarded 
The Medical ‘Act hés’e ‘higher perpen than Uhls: te eject fe | "7 see incu» erection Ihe. Vihito Cooper Bas added 0 
. ieee . fresh example in retiring from the office of ophthalmic surgeon 
to consolidate the profession into a powerful and respectable | and lecturer on ophthalmic surgery to St. Mary’s Hospital. He 
community ; in other words, to effect “‘ the greatest good of | has held the office for eleven years, and three years ago he was 
R2 





Medical Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 
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promoted to the official headship of his department of the pro- 
fession by appointment as surgeon-oculist to the Queen. It is 
an excellent example which has more than once been set. After 
a time, men who have reached the highest point of professional 
and public respect, find their hospital appointments no longer 
necessary to their instruction or to their fame. They can hardly 
do full justice to the field of labour open by the proper working 
of the duties of hospital departments, and in resigning their 
spheres of activity to younger men they perform an act of 
graceful generosity towards their juniors. In accepting the 
resignation of Mr. White Cooper, the Board of St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital have appropriately expressed their sense of the most con- 


cientious and admirable manner in which he for so many years | 


fulfilled his duties, and the distinction which he has reflected on 
the hospital and school. They have requested him to accept the 
office of consulting ophthalmic surgeon. Of course the question 
of a successor is immediately agitated. There will be many 
**Richmonds in the field.” The first to announce himself is 
Mr. Taylor, a well-known and able ophthalmologist, who has 
at once thrown himself into the contest with vigour. 


ALCOHOL IN HOSPITALS. 


THERE are among the governors of the Bridgewater Infirmary 
some teetotallers who go beyond the question whether alcohol 
is food or medicine, and would proscribe it altogether as a 
poison, They are horrified by the cost of alcohol administered 
to the patients, They seem to see doctors, patients, matron, 
and apothecary involved in a dance of death to the tune of 
** Drops of Brandy,” and are nowise mollified by the fact that 
the average duration of patients in the house for cure was 
twenty-six days against an average of thirty-three. At the 
annual meeting where these opinions were expressed some in- 
teresting details were given by Mr. Haviland, one of the sur- 
geons, relating to the consumption of alcohol in hospitals. It 
appears that the average amount of expenditure in fermented 
liquors in the following metropolitan, borough, and county 
hospitals stands thus :—King’s College, 9s. 1\¢.; St. George’s, 
6s.64d.; Middlesex, 8s.6d.; Charing-cross, Ss.; London, 7s.7}d.; 
Westminster, 6s. 11}d.; Dorset County, Ss. 3d. ; Exeter, 6s.10d. ; 


| side this organization who exercise the calling of chemists and 
| druggists. Undoubtedly a iderable ber of these are 
| persons of respectability, of sufficient attainments and proper 
| qualifications for their occupation. Some few whom jealousy, 
| inertia, or peculiar circumstances have kept out of the pale of 
| the Society are of considerable standing. But in the ragged 
| army are included numbers of chandler-shop-keepers and the 
| smallest dealers in sundries,—men who, as the Mayor, Mr. 
| Goadsby, told his fellows in the drug trade at a meeting 
| last week of the United Society of Chemists and Druggists at 
Manchester, are ‘‘ no more fit for their duties than they are to 
| be cardinals of the Holy See.” No parliamentary exemption 
could be given to such a body, for the simple reason that they 
| could not define themselves. Free trade in poisons is in Eng- 
| land carried to such an extent that if it were once understood 
| that a mere vendor of drugs should be exempt from serving on 
| juries, every shopkeeper in the kingdom would add a few 
| potent poisons to his articles of sale. The Legislature have 
| properly demanded that those who call themselves chemists 
shall give some guarantee of their fitness to exercise their call- 
ing, or at least that the privilege of the order shall only be 
granted to those who have satisfied a test. It was stated at 
the meeting that of forty thousand chemists and druggists in 
England, only two thousand were members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. It may be enough to show the necessity for 
generalizing a test of some sufficient kind, that it was recom- 
mended at the meeting, as a sort of ideal, that, in setting to 
work to define themselves, the chemists and druggists should 
first of all stipulate for five years’ apprenticeship; next, they 
should be able to read a prescription, with a general idea of 
the intent of the prescriber; and lastly, they should be able to 
prove themselves conversant with doses. This cone, they could 
with some reason invite Parliament to recommend the Home 
Office to send examiners through the country with a view to 
ascertain who were competent and who were not. With well- 
educated and conscientious dispensing chemists, and counter- 
practice--that bane of the poor—discontinued, we should have 
a foreshadowing of an honest and practical system of medical 
care for the population of which as yet but dim outlines are 
visible. 





Cambridge, 5s. 3d.;—making an average of 7s. 54d. per case. | 


The average in Bridgewater Infirmary amounts only to 6s, 64d. | 


The low average of St. George’s compared with King’s College 
is remarkable ; it is noteworthy that the institution in which 
Dr. Todd’s influence was strongest stands highest on the list. 
There is one institution at which the expenditure stands at 
what must be considered a peculiarly low point: Truro Infir- 
mary expends only 1s, 3jd. on each case for alcoholic liquors. 
Dr. Barham, physician to this charity, can only sugyest, in ex- 
plenation, that the class of patients admitted are drawn from 
rural, sea-side, and upland districts in rather large proportion, 
and are in few instances derived from unhealthy town districts. 
But the school of treatment by the physicians, and the number 
and severity of accidents involving exhausting loss of blood in 
the surgical wards, are considerations probably more to the 
point. 
serve as a starting-point for several medical inquiries of coa- 
siderable interest in the present diversity of opinion and prac- 
tice. 


CHEMISTS AND PHARMACEUTISTS. 


Tue recent parliamentary recognition of the chemists who 
belong to the organization of the Pharmaceutical Society, by 
granting to them immunity from serving on juries, promises to 
answer in some measure the useful end which we foresaw, and 
which the members of the medical profession must, in the 
public interest, especially desire to bring about. Besides the 
pharmaceutical chemists who are attested to possess the ordi- 
nary scientific qualifications necessary for the task of preparing 
and dispensing drugs, there is a motley host of traders out- 


The alcoholic standard of these various hospitals might | 


FURTIVE EXPEDIENTS. 


Ir is not that medical practitioners are simple as sheep ; it 
is not that they are wealthy beyond their neighbours, or less 
alert against worldly guile, or more prone to forgive transgres- 
sions against their property ; it is probably only the peculiar 
exigencies of their professional duties which mark them out 
for the especial prey of the light-fingered race. These gentle- 
men reap a perennial harvest from our con/rdres ; and the 
police offices of London are rarely without a complaint from 
some medical man who has been plundered by one of the tribe. 
| The waiting-room and hall of the medical practitioner are so 
easily accessible to the chance caller, that it is almost impos- 
sible to exercise sufficient caution to baffie their restless and 
predatory ingenuity. But multiplied experience may teach. 
We note therefore especially here the tricks of one George 
| Scarnell, who was committed at Marylebone Police Court this 
week on four distinct charges of robbery at the houses of medical 
men. He called on Dr. Brown, of Wilmington-square, about 
eight o’clock in the morning, and said the doctor was wanted 
to go to a certain address immediately to see a sick child. 
While the servant was gone upstairs with the message, he 
vanished with various articles from the parlour. Calling at 
the same hour on other mornings on Dr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Hodges, and Dr. Skelding, he sent up messages summoning 
them to persons in labour. Fortunately he was seized as he 
was making off with the booty from Dr, Skelding’s house. 
This is by no means a novel expedient ; but it appears still to 
be attended with so considerable a measure of success that it 





seems to be necessary here to direct special attention to the 
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dodge, and perhaps medical practitioners will instruct their 
servants to allow unknown messengers, late and early, to wait 
outside the house, or under surveillance. 


THE REPRESSION OF ARSENICAL COLOURING. 

One poison-panic quickly succeeds another. Catherine 
Wilson, the colchicum poisoner, has justly expiated her guilt : 

“Tila venena Colchica, 

Et quicquid usquam concipitur nefas 

Tractavit.” 
The panic which Dr. Taylor raised at that trial has not yet 
subsided, and now we are agitated anew by the emphatic 
statements of Dr, Letheby, which fully deseribe and con- 
firm what we have known for some time, that arsenical pig- 
ments are used for dresses, paper-hangings, and artificial 
flowers, in quantities sufficient to poison whole armies of 
people. All this is not new, but Dr. Letheby’s communi- 
cations have the advantage of being strictly accurate and well 
detined, 

We see our enemy, and it is only a surprising proof of the 
extent to which our Government carries the principle of re- 
specting freedom in trade that a practice so deleterious to life 
and health has not been long ago repressed. In Tue Lancer 
have been recorded a long series of cases of disease observed by 
Dr. Hassall among the artificial flower workers, arsenically 
poisoned. We have recorded inquests—such as that of Matilda 
Scheurer, which stirred up the Hon. Mrs, Cowper and her lady 
friends to a paper protest—where these diseases have palpably 
gone on to a horrible death. We have given space to histories 
of many children and adults poisoned by living in rooms papered 
with green hangings arsenically coloured. Death has claimed 
so often his prey that the sad tale has now been repeated 
ad nauseam. It is not a case for which the remedy is difficult. 
Green colours in abundance may be found which substitute, at 
a very slightly enhanced cost, the arsenical pigments. In 
France it has been for some time made penal to use these 
pigments, The manufacturers there grumbled a little at first, 
and one or two fines were imposed and weeks of imprisonment 
(see Tor Lancet, Feb. 16th, 1861) where the employers trans- 
gressed the law with the inevitable effect of injuring the work- 
men’s health. The end has been that arsenical pigments are 
abolished there. Why should not a similar legislative enact- 
ment be passed here? Surely this is a sacrifice of life which it 
is much better to prevent than to grieve over! 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON ON SEWAGE. 

Tue question of the application of the sewage to land is one 
of so great sanitary and economic importance, that we desire 
to fix upon this matter the attention of the members of our 
profession, whose position and influence over all the country 
require that they shall enter thoroughly into the movement, 
and bring to an issue the doubtful problems involved. In our 
report on the drainage of Brighton last week we condensed a 
relation of some of the most recent cases in point, to show that 
sewage can be profitably utilized. We would quote now the 
valuable remarks which fell lately from Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton on the subject :— 

“* T have observed that at the agricultural meetings held else- 
where this year, much stress has laid by eminent speakers 
upon the importance of utilizing the se of towns to agri- 
cultural purposes. Upon that head Lord Derby, himself a 

icultural authority, has done much, in his 

: ble speech at Preston, stating the result of 
riment made at Welli , according 
filter introduced by the Prince Consort, and by the prize 
has offered to any company who shall, profitably to themselv 
utilize the liquid manure of a district comprising i 
bitants. Mr. Gladstone, also, with the acuteness 
accustomed to seize the strong points of any question to whi 
° saglien pan bee vay cequntie enforced our attention 

eans of productive w which, though sufficiently i 
to some other countries, has been hitherto signally neglected 


THE REPRESSION OF ARSENICAL COLOURING. 
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by our own. I remember, when [ held the Colonial seal, the 
trouble and toil it cost me to secure from some distant islands 
a scanty supply of guano, while all the time, close at hand, a 
few of the ates sewers were every year casting away into 
the Thames more than half a million’s worth of a manure con- 
siderably more valuable for the general purposes of agriculture 
than that guano which ships were fitted out to bring home, 
in order that it might be retailed at a price which rather fits it 
for the phials of an apothecary than the fields of a farmer. I 
said half a million’s worth of money was thus thrown away, 
but that is a very low estimate of the real waste. In Flanders, 
for instance, where I have been lately, the value of sewage is 
calculated according to the came population, especially in 


towns, It is there calculated at £1 7s. a head yearly. [n Bel- 
gium it is calculated at a still higher rate. So that, if the 
population of London be taken at 2,000,000, a means of in- 
creasing the productive wealth of the country (which, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Flanders, would be worth about 
£2,700,000) is exclusively devoted to poison the waters of the 


and administer gratuitous disease to her Majesty's 
metropolitan subjects. If we may condescend to take lessons 
Sew Watetbetn te Ghia tear to Gv be our 
teachers. The rapidity with which the Chinese bring almost 
any soil into cultivation, and, when brought into cultivation, 
the enormous crops which they contrive to take from mere 
handfals of land, have been the wonder and admiration of tra- 
vellers. But the great secret of the Chinese is in the utilization 
of sewage. The proverbial fertility of Belgium is owing, in 
much, to the same cause, But it is not only the sewage of 
London which is wasted, but that of all our rural towns; 
although in them there appears a more impatient desire to 
remedy acknowledged abuses than seems to be the charac- 





teristic of City aldermen and metropolitan boards. When I 
| consider how many populous towns there are in this country, 
| I heartily wish we could send among them a few enlightened 
| Chinese engineers to devise the best practical means by which 
our townsfolk might be enriched by the manure they could sell, 
| and our farmers enriched by the manure they could buy. Bat 
| in the meanwhile, until some such scheme is devised and 
| agreed to, we must fall back on our friend the farm-yard dung- 
| hill, assisted indeed by various chemical manufactures, bat 
| never to such a degree as to supply its place. Professor Liebig 
| is, no doubt, right in considering the chief art of productive 
| husbandry to consist in the skilful application of manure. 
| David Hume tells us, in one of his essays, that all the vast 
apparatus of our Government has ultimately no other object or 
purpose than the distribution of justice, or, in other words, the 
support of the twelve jad So it may be said that all the 
a of productive a has ultimately no other 

ject or purpose than the distribution of justice to the soil— 
in other words, the application of that manure which gives back 
to the soil the nutriment we take from it, or supplies the 
| nourishing properties which Nature had neglected to bestow. 
Eight hundred years ago there was a very learned dispute 
whether or not the was an animal. We have now dis- 
covered that the earth is so far an animal that it requires to be 
fed, and will not bear to be starved. A remarkable instance 
of this truth is mentioned, by a celebrated agricultural autho- 
rity, in some of the Southern States of America—such as Mary- 
land and Virginia. In those States there were large districts 
of some of the most fertile land in the world. The crops they 
yielded were prodigious, but, unlackily, the cultivators ne- 
glected the manure ; they took from the land the alkalies and 
salts which they did not re , and these districts have now 
become so hopelessly sterile that they have been altogether 
abandoned as a desert.” 


New Pavition Hosprrat at Wootwicn.—The new 
Herbert General Military Hospital, now building for the Go- 
vernment on Kidbrook Common, by Messrs. Myers, of Lam- 
beth, at a cost of £160,000, is now ready for roofing in. The 
building stands upon seven acres of land, having a frontage of 
900 feet by 500 feet, with seven pavilions 300 feet long from 
north to south, containing twenty-two wards, each of which 
will be fitted with thirty-two beds. It has also a dispensary, 
| bath-rooms, separate wards for lunatics, and numerous offices. 
There are 800 men employed upon the works: Lieut, New- 
some, Royal Engineers, acting ins r for the Government. 
The facings of the building are of the best Suffolk white bricks, 
with Bath-stone dressings for the windows and doors, All the 


’| floors are fire-proof on Messrs. Barrett’s patent, filled in with 


concrete. The site was selected by the late Lord Herbert and 
the Army pe ey wee: i The building will form the 
most extensive military hospital in the kingdom. 
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SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE, BART., F.R.S., 
SERGEANT-SURGEON TO THE QUEEN. 

Tue profession will learn with universal and profound re- 
gret, that Sir Bensamin Bropre died on Tuesday last, the 
2lst of October, at the ripe age of eighty years. In his de- 
cease one of the greatest luminaries of modern medical science 
has departed from amongst us. The old will feel his loss as 
that of a companion and friend ; the middle-aged, as of one 
to whom they had in past years been accustomed to look for 
connsel and aid in the arduous duties of professional work ; 
the young, as of one to whom reverent admiration was due; 
and all will feel that his death deprives British Medicine and 
Surgery of its greatest pride and ornament. For nearly a 
quarter of a century he had, as it were, reigned supreme, and 
he had carried into his honourable retirement the love of all 
who knew him, and the affectionate respect of the whole 
medical and general public. 

It is natural at such a time to look back upon the career 
thus brought to a close full of years and honour. We begin 
at once to seek for materials by which we may estimate the 
fame and place in history which will be given to the mind 
whose work has ended. In anticipation of this feeling we 
give a copious biographical sketch of the great surgeon from 
authentic materials in our possession, 

Mr. Alexander Brodie, of St. James’s, Piccadilly, married a 
daughter of Peter Swan, Esqg., M.D. By this marriage he had 
two children, a son and a daughter. His son, afterwards the 
Rev. Peter Bellinger Brodie, rector of Winterslow, in the county 
of Wilts, married Sarah, the daughter of Benjamin Collins, 
Esq., of Milford, near Salisbury. 
of this marriage, and the third son, Bensamin CoLiiys Brovis, 


Six children were the fruits | 





| 


| 
| 


SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE, BART., F.R.S. 


Wilson in 
teaching at the commencement of the winter session of 1805-6, 
when he was twenty-two years of age. He demonstrated for 
Mr. Wilson until 1809, when he lectured conjointly with him 
in the principal course, and continued to do so until 1812, from 
which date Sir C. Bell lectured in Windmill-street. Besides 
his connexion with Mr. Wilson, he became, in 1803, the pupil 
of Sir Everard Home, at St. George’s Hospital, and as early as 
1808 he was appointed assistant-surgeon to St. George’s Hos- 
pital, under Home. Thus his anatomical and surgical studies 
were pursued together, and under the most favourable circum- 
stances which can well be conceived. More than this, Sir 
Everard Home was too much occupied to attend regularly at 
the hospital, and Mr. Brodie did his work, acting, in reality, 
as full surgeon almost from the time of his appointment. 
Another of the full surgeons to St. George’s, Mr. Gunning, a 
most worthy and able man, inspector-general of hospitals, and 
honorary member of the Council of the College of Surgeons, 
was absent with the army in Spain under Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
Mr. Brodie had the care of Mr. Gunning’s patients also, and 
thus his early experience of the most responsible labours of 
surgery was immense. At this time, his attention was com- 
pletely devoted to hospital surgical practice, and the learning 
and teaching of anatomy at the school, so that he thought 
nothing of private practice. He was accustomed to relate, that 
it was nearly two years from the time of his being appointed 
assistant-surgeon to St. George’s, before he thought of putting 
his name on the door of his residence. This was in 1809. At 
first he received little besides his fees for lecturing, but he econ 
had patients about him, and in 1820 was in the realization of a 
handsome professional income, 
He made his débdt as a private surgeon in a lodging at No. 


| 18, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, nearly opposite to Sir Everard 


| 


is the distinguished subject of the present biographical sketch. | 


The Rev. Mr. Brodie was a magistrate and deputy-lieute- 


nant of the county, and possessed of considerable local in- | 


fluence. He devoted himself personally, however, to the 
education of his children, and the future Surgeon was trained 
with his brothers under the paternal roof. To the habits of 
steady industry and study, acquired under his father’s tuition, 
and to the high iatellectual teaching of his mother, Sir Ben- 
jamin attributed many of those qualities which attended 


him through life, and which contributed so materially to | 


his success, He left Winterslow in the year 1801, having 
resolved on the profession of surgery, and came to London 
to pursue the necessary studies. He studied anatomy during 
the winter of 1501, after which he returned to the country, 
and did not come back again until 1503. His first masters 
were the late Mr. Honoratus Leigh Thomas, and Mr. James 
Wilson, the father of Dr. Wilson, physician to St. George’s 
Hospital. At a later period, Mr. Brodie taught anatomy 
with Mr. Wilson at the Windmill street Theatre, and continued 
to do so until the School was disposed of to Sir Charles Bell. 
Mr. Wilson was the last of the great Anatomists of the schoul 
of the Hunters, and it may be questioned if any man since 
his day has excelled him, either as an anatomist or as a teacher. 
In the medical schools at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, surgical anatomy was the great and all-absorbing sub- 
ject. Many questions now of importance in the professional 
curriculum either had no place at that date, or were of merely 
nominal consequence. Animal chemistry, microscopical re- 
search, and histological anatomy, were then in their infancy, 
as applied to medical and surgical science and practice, The 





present state of medical study is of course favourable to the / them.” The lady of whom this eulogiam was written was the 
general diffusion of medical knowledge, but hardly to that | sister of the Reverend Mr. Brodie, and consequently the aunt 
concentration of study upon anatomy which has produced our | of Sir Benjamin. The late Lord Denman was therefore his 


Home, who at that time lived at No. 32. In a year or two he 
took the house, No, 22 in the same street. His next residence 
was at No. 16, Savile-row. From this he removed to 14, Savile- 
row, where he remained until after his retirement. It will beseen 
that Sir Benjamin kept very much to the same ground during 
the whole of his prosperous and equable career. His assistant- 
surgeoncy at St. George’s Hospital lasted fourteen years, but 
he became full surgeon in 1822, on the death of Mr. Griffiths. 
He continued to hold this appointment until the year 1840, 
when he retired, after a connexion with the hospital, as assis- 
tant and full surgeon, of 32 years’ duration. 

The circumstances we have already related were singularly 
favourable to the development of Mr. Brodie’s powers, and 
calculated to give him a position from which he might take a 
lead in surgery. But these were not all the circumstances 
which concurred to fill his sails with the breezes of fortune. 

In that charmjng autobiographical fragment, written by 
Dr, Denman, entitled ‘‘ A Memoir of My Own Life,” giving an 
account of the career of this eminent physician up to the time 
of his fall establishment in practice in 1779, and which is 
appended to the later editions of his Midwifery, we find him 
saying, ‘‘ I was now in the thirty-seveuth year of my age, and 
I determined to marry; and becoming acquainted with the 
family of Mr. Brodie, a respectable army linen-draper, I chose 
Elizabeth, his youngest daughter, then in the 24th year of her 
age.” This was in 1770. In 1779 he writes of this lady, ‘It 
is impossible to have chosen a wife more suitable to my dis- 
position and circumstances: (he was then living in a small 
house in Oxendon-street, Haymarket, and getting about £300 
a year by practice ;} her manners are amiable, her disposition 
gentle, her understanding, naturally good, improved by read- 
ing and the conversation of reasonable people, and she has that 
regard for truth and propriety that Iam firmly persuaded 
no human consideration could induce her to depart from 
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first cousin. Dr. Denman, had by this marriage, besides the tions. He referred occasionally to 


deceased great law-lord, two twin daughters, Margaret and 
Sophia. In 1789, Margaret married Mr., afverwards Sir 
Richard, Croft, who succeeded Dr. Denman in obstetric prac- 
tice, and became memorable for his attendance on the Princess 
Charlotte, in 1817, when both she and her child were unfortu- 
nately lost. The other daughter, Sophia, became the wife of 
the celebrated Dr. Matthew Baillie, in 1791. Dr. Denman 
himself lived till 1815, after having continued from the death 
of William Hunter, in 1783, for a long series of years at the 
head of his department of practice. 

These high professional connexions could not fail to be of 
importance to Mr. Brodie in advancing his professional career. 
Such aids, though in some measure adventitious, must neces- 


sarily influence the destiny of any man, but especially where, | 


as in Mr. Brodie’s case, these circumstances of fortune found 
a man of a high order of mind, devoted to his profession, and 
fully capable of turning them to advantage, not in the lowest, 
but in the highest sense of the phrase. 

Bat this was not all. Mr. Brodie became, as we have said, 


for several years the favourite pupil and assistant of Sir Everard | 
e was not only his assistant at | 


Home, (pronounced Hume. ) 
the hospital, but assisted him in private practice, and in his 
anatomical investigations, Home was the brother-in-law of 
John Hunter. Mr. Brodie eventually took the place of Home 


as a surgeon in the public eye, and he may thus be considered | 


as in some respects the professional representative both of 
Denman and of John Hunter, if we may be allowed to trace 
a professional genealogy so far 
coalesced in his person; no other man amongst their con- 
nexions having adopted the profession of surgery with any 
success, We could show that in many other cases this ten- 
dency to hereditary succession in medicine, surgery, and 


obstetrics, has produced great mischief, by introducing inca- | 


pable men, for a time, to the high places of the profession ; 
but in the case of Mr. Brodie the man was pre-eminently 
worthy of his good fortune, and no one can gainsay the benefits 
which have resulted to the science and practice of surgery 
from his successful career in the profession. 

Of Sir Everard Home, the surgical master and teacher of 


Sir Benjamin, we may be allowed to say a few words, When | 


Mr. Brodie first joined him he was a great surgeon--the greatest 
surgeon of his time, deeply versed in anatomy, full of enthu- 
siasm tempered by solid judgment, and distinguished by an 
indomitable perseverance in practice. By this latter quality 
he dragged many a life through which would otherwise have 
been lost. As long as a spark of life or hope remained he was 
hopeful and persevering. He was often wrong in his diagnosis 
and prognosis, because his genius was demonstrative, projecting 
beyond the present moment. His rival, Cline, was a sound 
surgeon, but of cautious, almost timid, habits in his profession. 
He made fewer mistakes, but also fewer hits, in practice than 


Sir Everard. This was when Hunter’s brother-in-law was in | 


his prime. Then he worked at his profession, dissected and 


h. A 





deeply Wine and vanity puffed him up to a 
pitch of egotism, which led to the most serious faults, oul even 
crimes. In the latter part of his life he certainly made use of 
John Hunter’s works in his own papers. 
of this exists in the case given by Home of a person who had 
inflammation of the stomach from arsenic rubbed into an ex- 
ternal wound—an interesting fact undoubtedly belonging to 





These two great interests | 


| highest honour the Royal Society has to bestow ; 
| Mr. Brodie obtained it he was only twenty-eight years of age ! 


experimented, and published his own results. Afterwards he | 
deh y 


One particular proof | 


Mr. Hunter's manuscripts, 
but they contained little relating to the particular subjects on 
which he was himself engaged ; and if ever he did make nse of 
them, I am satisfied that he always acknowledged the having 
done so, Indeed, it seemed to me that he was especially anxious 
to do pi to Mr. Hunter’s reputation, In making this state- 
ment I feel that [ am but performing a duty towards one from 
whom I received much kindness in the early part of my pro- 
fessional life. 

‘* In his latter years I am afraid that he certainly did commit 
the very great error of publishing some of Mr. Hunter’s obser- 
vations as if they had been his own. That he should have done 
so is the more inconceivable, as I believe that I am correct in 
saying that the facts thus recorded were comparatively unim- 
portant, and could add little or nothing to the well-deserved 
reputation which he had acquired from his earlier investiga- 
tions. I can only explain the circumstance by supposing that 
his judgment become impaired as he advanced in life. 

‘* That he should have destroyed the Hunterian manuscripts 
was certainly a most calamitous circumstance for the Hun- 
terian Collection, and not less so for himself. They would 
have very considerably assisted Mr. Owen in his arduous task 
of completing the catalogue of the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, On the otertend, they contained very little that 
could any how have been available for the original researches 
in which he was himself enga, at the same time that the 


| destruction of them could not fail to produce, on the minds of 
others, a very strong impression that he had used them, for his 
own purposes, to a much greater extent than was really the 
case.” 


As we have said, Mr. Brodie joined Sir Everard in his best 
days; from him he — his taste for experiment ; he dis- 
sected with him, and became intimate with some of the first 
people of that day ; but the connexion was of little immediate 
use in practice, as Home’s extravagance always rendered him 
too poor to allow fees to pass by him to bis pupil and assistant. 
Through Home, however, he became mixed up with the best 


| men of the time—Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Humphry Davy, and 
| others ; circumstances whic 


were of great importance to the 
advancement of his career as a scientific and physiological sur- 
zeon. 
It was from Sir Joseph Banks he obtained, through Dr. Ban- 
croft, who had travelled in Guiana, the supply of the Woorara 
—. with which he performed his experiments. After 
ichat, these experiments were the first of any importance 
which had been made since the time of Haller, and they at- 
tracted great attention. For the Croonian Lecture, delivered 
in 1810, and published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,” 
he received in the following year the Copley medal, which is the 
and when 


This paper contained the first series of his celebrated physio- 
logical researches respecting the Influence of the Brain on the 
Action of the Heart. The paper, and the honour which was 
awarded to its author, rendered the young surgeon's name well 
known all over Europe. Sach an event was an important item 
in the consolidation of his reputation, and as such Sir Benjamin 
ever considered it. 

Mr. Brodie pursued his career of experiment for several 
years. The results of his labours are published chiefly in his 
several papers in the ‘* Philosophical Transactions.” They con- 
sist of the Croonian Lecture already referred to, in which it is 


Hunter, and stolen by Home from the Hunterian manuscripts. | proved that the action of the heart does not depend entirely 
In relation to this statement, Sir B. Brodie wrote to us some | upon the cerebral and spinal centres, but can be kept up after 


years since as follows :— 

**T am not aware that Sir Everard Home ever published a 
case of the kind ; but in my second paper on the Effects Pro 
duced by Poisons on the Animal System, at page 209 of the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society’ for 1812, there is the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“ Mtr. Home informed me of an experiment made by Mr. 
Hanter and himself, in which arsenic was applied to a wound 
in a dog. The animal died in twenty-four hours, and the 
stomach was found to be considerably inflamed.’ 

‘“‘ Having this opportunity of doing so, I trust that you will 
excuse me if I trouble you with some further ex- 
plaining what I believe to be the real state of the case re- 
specting Sir Everard Home and the Hunterian manuscripts. 

‘During a period of about ten years that I was in the habit, 
conjointly with Mr, Clift, of assisting Sir Everard in his dis- 
sections in comparative anatomy, and in bis other inquiries, 
and when I also assisted him in revising his papers, I do not re- 
member a single instance in which I had reason to believe 
that he appropriated to himself any of Mr. Hunter’s observa- 





these have been destroyed, or their functions suspended, by 
the continuance of artificial respiration. The facts of this im- 
rtant paper are invaluable; as, however, the nervous system 
ad not at that time been divided into its cerebral and spinal 
ions, and their different functions allotted to each, it would 

e highly interesting to repeat these experiments, with a view 
to ascertain the precise share of the ablation of the brain, and 
the medulla oblongata, upon the results. Another important 
paper, published in 1811, gave an account of some experiments 
on the mode in which death takes place from vegetable poison- 
ing. A new and extended series of these experiments was 
published in 1812, and also some further observations on the 
subject of the Croonian Lecture. These papers were followed, 
in 1514, by one on the Influence of Division of the Par Vagum 
on the Gastric Secretions. Mr. Brodie’s last physiological 
contribution appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Science, in 
1822-23, in the shape of some experiments in which the ductus 
choledochus was tied, and its effects upon digestion observed. 
Mr. Brodie performed a great many experiments which have’ 
never been published, because their author considered them 
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incomplete, and because practice demanded so much of his at- 
tention that he was unable to pursue physiological research. But 
although Mr, Brodie relinquished experiment, the physiological 
spirit clung to him through life; it may be seen in all his 
writings, snd did a great deal towards making him the excel- 
lent practitioner he was allowed by all to be. 

The most celebrated Le iain. og investigation in which 
Sir jamin ever engaged was respecting the Infl 
of the Nervous Centres upon the Generation of Animal Heat, 





He found that an animal with the nervous centres removed, or | 


their functions suspended by narcotic poison, lost its power 
of generating animal heat, even though the action of the 
lungs was kept up by artificial respiration; and that the 
power of generating caloric returned with the returning 
vigour of nervous centres, This was considered to be 
opposed to the Crawfordian theory of the production of animal 
heat by the combustion of the blood, in the conversion of 
arterial into venous fluid. The experiments were repeated 
by other physiologists, particularly by the distinguished Le- 
gallois; and it has been stated by Mr. Pettigrew, in his 
** Biographical Memoirs,” that ‘‘ Legallois’ experiments are 
opposed to those of Sir B. Brodie.” But we do not hesitate 
to declare this to be a misapprehension, They certainly 
vary from those of our own countryman, but they were 

rformed under different circumstances, Sir Benjamin ren- 
ered his animals insensible, or destroyed them by the 
woorara poison ; Legallois killed his by pithing. In the one, 
no blood was lost; in the other, hamorrhage inevitably oc- 
curred. The different regults in the hands o 
are just such as would arise from the complication of the 
experiment with hemorrhage. As in Sir Benjamin’s experi- 


ments, he found the heat diminished, but he found that less | 


oxygen was consumed, and he concluded that less oxygen had 
also been consumed in Sir Benjamin's experiments; hence he 
inferred that the diminution of temperature depended on the 
diminished consumption of oxygen in his own and Sir Benj. 


Brodie’s experiments. But the fact is, that less oxygen was | 
respiration, as conducted by Legal. | 


consumed in the artificial 


lois, because the animal had lost blood, and consequently the 
Sma of blood for the oxygen of respiration to act upon was 


iminished. This, we believe, after pecan | cones the post- | 


humous works of Legallois, is the true explanation of the dif- 
ferences between the two sets.of experiments. Sir Benjamin’s 
facts and observations remain untouched. Before his experi- 
ments, the generation of heat in living bodies was accounted 
for upon purely chemical principles. fie discovered to a de- 
monstration, that the nervous centres exerted a modifying in- 
fluence upon this process of the animal economy. The further 
pro of science has shown the relation of the production of 
animal heat to the oxygenation of the blood, but it has also 
shown the influence of the nervous centres on calorification. 
For this latter, physiology is, in the first instance, undoubtedly 
indebted to the experiments of Sir Benj. Brodie. 

Amongst the works of Sir Benjamin Brodie, his classical 
treatise ‘‘On the Pathology and Surgery of Diseases of the 
Joints,” and his volume ‘‘ On Certain Local Nervous A ffections,” 
will ever hold a high place in surgery; for they mark an ers 
in this department of the profession, William Hunter had 
laboured with great success at the anatomy and diseases of 
the joints; but still, before Sir Benjamin’s publications, and 
especially his demonstrations of his views in actual practice, 
great confusion existed in the diagnosis of affections of the 


joints. No just discriminations were made between the dis- | 


eases of the various tissues which go to constitute a joint ; 
and no clear diagnosis existed between neuralgic and hys- 
terical affections of these organs, and other diseases of a more 
serious and more strictly local nature. Numberless were the 
limbs removed for mere pain, in which no disease could after- 
wards be detected ; but, now-a-days, the youngest tyro in sur- 
gery would hold it a disgrace to his art to see a limb removed 
Sithout some obvious pathological reason, The result of the 


progress of modern surgery has been to make the knife more | 


g than ever upon real occasions, but to keep it inactive, 
unless npon ample cause for its exercise. 
limbs held in greater respect, and ted more conservatively, 
than at present. We owe much of this state of thing: 
Benjamin’s efforts in diagnosis and pathology. Perha 
his followers have carried his views to extremes, and 


én 





some of 
ve mis- 


taken amie disease for neuralgia ; indeed, we heve ourselves | 


known of such cases. To illustrate, however, the excessive and 
culpable recklessness which formerly prevailed, we may relate 
an anecdote, for the truth of which we vouch, and we could, 
if we pleased, name the hospital at which the case occurred. 
Late one evening a person came into our office, and asked 
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to see the editor of Tue Lancer, On bein introduced to our 
sanctum, he placed a bundle upon the table, from which he 
proceeded to extract a very fair and symmetrical lower ex- 


tremity, which might have matched 


| “ Atalanta’s better part,” 


| and which had evidently belonged to a woman, ‘‘ There !” said 
| he, ‘* is there anything the matter with that leg? Did you ever 
| see a handsomer ? What the man to be done with who 
cut it off?” On having the meaning of these interrogatories 
| put before us, we f that it was the leg of the wife of our 
oun Marge _ had been agpotemes to admire the lady's 
| and foot, perfection whi was, it appeared, 
| tally conscious, A few days before, he had excited her 
| anger, and they had i. -* violently, upon which she 
| left the house, ing she would be reven on him, and 
_ that he should never see the objects of his iration again. 
| The next thing he heard of her was, that she was a patient in 
****** Hospital, and had had her leg amputated. She had de- 
| clared to the su that she suffered intolerable pain in 
| the knee, and pe 9 aaa to have the limb removed—a peti- 
tion the surgeons complied with, and thus became the instru- 
ment of her absurd and self-torturing revenge upon her 
| husband ! 
| Subcutaneous is now a very important subject ; 
without it, tenotomy and the various operations for the relief 
| of contractions would be impracticable. This is the main 
| characteristic of orthopedic surgery. The first fact in apy im- 
provement always supplies the principle. It may not be 
generally known that the first subcutaneous operation on record 
was performed by Sir Benjamin Brodie. It occurred in an 
operation for the cure of varicose veins of the legs, an account 
of which is contained in Volume the 7th of the ‘‘ Transactions of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society.” We are not aware 
that Sir Benjamin Brodie has connected his name with any 
other great advancement in operative surgery, but the minor 
improvements in the management of surgical disease which we 
owe to him are innumerable. His name is more familiar than 
that of any other surgeon in the collection of the surgical- 
instrument maker and surgical mechanician. 
Sir Benjamin Brodie was not in full practice till 1825, He 
| could not be said to have taken the of the first surgeon 
of London until the retirement of Sir Astley Cooper, in 1525. 
Cooper, as the ee of Cline, and as the senior of Brodie, 
took a lead, which it was impossible for any man to pass, But 
when Cooper resi the ical sceptre, there was no one 
who could pretend to dispute it with Sir Benjamin. Since that 
time universal consent has given him the first place in the pro- 
fession. During the later years of his life Sir Benjamin declined 
important operations, acting on the principle that work should 
always be done by those who are best ble of doing it, and 
feeling himself less able to cope with the fatigue and harass of 
operations than when a younger man. But though this di- 
minished his income somewhat, Sir Benjamin never saw more 
patients, nor saw them more effectively, than for some years 
after declining to operate. The —— of his practice lay in 
| the immense number of cases in which his opinion was taken, It 
might be thought that Sir Benjamin’s success and income de- 
pended on the aristocracy of this country ; such was not, how- 
ever, the case. His patients chiefly came from various parts of 
the country, and from medical men. He would often tell 
the pupils of St. George’s that he owed all his success 
to the good opinion of his professional brethren; and he 
would urge this as an incentive to them to strive after a high 
| professional standard of excellence. Without the confidence 
of the profession, no great practice can be held in this country 
for any length of time. Practices dependent on fashion, or on 
| some particularity of treatment, may rule for a time; but 
nothing save a solid reputation ensures full and permanent 
ocenpation. For many years, Sir Benjamin’s practice 
£10,000 a year, but we believe it never much exceeded £11,100 
in any single year. The mass of this was taken, not in o 
| fees, but in single guineas, Home-practice is the most profit- 
able to men in plenty of work, It is the number of persons 
| gathered into the waiting-rooms of our great physicians and 
surgeons morning after morning, that make up the great in- 
comes. Sir Astley Cooper once took a fee of £1000, but he 
always laughed se he spoke of this, and said great fees were 
no indications of great practice. The men who do get great 
fees are those whose time admits of ir paying immense 
| attention to particular cases, This, a first-rate physician or 
| Surgeon can never do, unless the rank of the patient be suffi- 
cient to demand undivided services, and scarcely even then. 
| Sir Benjamin Brodie always acted on the principle of calling 
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another person to his aid in all cases requiring great care. On | attended him closely through his last illness. He used to go 
this account he never took any very enormous fees—never, | down to Windsor early in the morning, visiting the King at 
we believe, so large a fee as that recorded of Sir Astley ; | six o'clock, and oo him for a couple of hours. 
but the reason is creditable to his conscientiousness and | On one of these occasions, would sometimes relate, find- 
straightforward <a and indicative of his possession of the | ing the legs of his patient enormously «edematous, he punc- 
qualities requisite to the first-rate physician or surgeon. tured them freely ; the quantity of fluid which escaped was 

Sir Astley Cooper is declared to have made in one surprisingly t, and the King lay back immediately without 
£23,000, an enormous sum, such as could only have a word, and for the first time for days fell into a sleep which 
amassed by the performance of a large number of operations, | lasted for some hours, He used to say that of all the dying 
when the rage fur operative proceedings and the fashion for | King’s wishes and wants, that which most remained in his 
Sir Astley was at its height. As regards operations, Sir Ben- | memory was his longing to be removed to ‘‘ The Cottage,” 
jamin Brodie stood at some disadvantage, from always having | of which he was never tired of talking. When King William IV. 
up to a late period the immensely popular reputation of | succeeded to the throne, Mr. Brodie was appointed Sergeant- 
Cooper to compete against, At the time of his contemporary’s | Surgeon with ing promptitude, and in a very compli- 
retirement from o ive practice, Sir Benjamin had reached | mentary manner. The health of her present Majesty and the 
a mature age, and, moreover, Liston came rapidly treading on | royal family has happily been so good as to involve rarely calls 
his steps as an operator. Bat we believe thisincome of Cooper | upon the skill of Sir Benjamin Brodie; but he was always 
to be without parallel for a single year, not only in our own hly regarded, and much favoured by the Queen. 
profession, but in the ordinary departments of the law. Unless r. Brodie was made a baronet by William 1V., upon his 
a large number of operations and journeys were crowded into | promotion to the sergeant-surgeoncy, on the death of his old 
asingle year, such receipts would be quite impossible in any | master, Sir Everard Home, in 1832, but the patent of the 
medical or surgical practice. The earnings of Sir Ben- | baronetey is dated August 2ist, 1534. The physicians and 
jamin Brodie, however, undoubtedly exceeded those of Sir | surgeons who have been raised to the barone in recent 
Astley Cooper. times have generally had the benefit of political connexions. 

From the various reports which have been every now and | Sir Henry Halford’s son represented Leicestershire ; a nephew 
then circulated respectin ical incomes, some of the | of Sir Astley C , the present baronet, we believe, sat for 
readers of Toe Laxcer will be surprised to learn that our great | Norfolk ; and Sir Benjamin's brother, Mr. William B. Brodie, 
surgeon’s income should not have gone beyond £11,000 a | was for many years member for Salisbury, with which city the 
year. But let them consider that this sum amounts to no less | Brodies have long been h bly cted. We do not 
than £30 per diem, and their surprise will cease. Thirty | mean to aver that these baronetcies were bestowed for merely 
fees a day for one hand to take, and one head to earn, and | political reasons, but no doubt they had their weight. But a 
that for every day of the 365, allowing no time for illness, | state of things in which science is nil, and dross everything, 
holiday, or absence, is, in reality, an enormous sum. When | cannot last, and does not deserve to last. 
we multiply this splendid income by the number of years Sir | Sir Benjamin had ever been distinguished for the concen- 
Benjamin was in first-rate occupation in this metropolis, we | tration of his powers upon his profession. His profession was 
see that he had the means of realizing an ample fortune. | the great aim which he had ever pursued. He was accustomed 

On the 2lst of May, 1816, Mr. ie married Ann, the | to say, that he always kept in mind the saying of William 
third daughter of Mr. Serjeant Sellon, the late Lady | Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, to his brother John, the great 
Brodie; by her he had issue, two sons and one daughter. Lord Eldon, on his entering upon the stady of the law—*‘ John, 
The eldest son, Mr. Benjamin Collins Brodie, who succeeds | always keep the Lord Chancellorship in view, and you will be 
him in the baronetcy, had ly distinguished himself in | sure to get it in the end,” an advice and prophecy fulfilled to 
experimental chemistry, and is fessor of Chemistry at | the letter. A similar tenacity of purpose marked Sir Ben- 
Oxford. The youngest son is the Rev. William Brodie, mar- | jamin’s career. We may relate a fact, which shows this in a 
ried to Maria, daughter of the eighth Earl Waldegrave. | very striking manner. One day a very clever young surgeon, 

Sir Benjamin had considerable landed property in the | an old pupil, went to ask his assistance in getting him named 
neighbourhood of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, and an estate at | surgeon to an insurance office. Sir Benjamin’s first question 
Broome Park, near Dorking. He generally before retiring | was—‘‘ Do you want it to enable you to live? because, if so, I 
from practice went to the latter place on Saturday afternoon, | will try to get it for you.” He replied, it was not absolutely 
returning to London early on Monday morning. Here, too, he | that, but he thought it would be a a appendage. ‘‘ Then,” 
generally passed his holiday in the autumn, spending two or | said Sir Benjamin, ‘‘I will do nothing of the kind ; stick to 
three months in complete retirement from the fatigues of your school, and your lectures, and to practice, and they will 
practice, | carry you through.” 

At the time the original biography was published in Tue | There stands in Kensal Green a huge Egyptian-looking 
Lancet, Sir Benjamin ie informed the writer that, at the | monument, the largest in the place, except, perhaps, that 
time he received his baronetcy, he was making £5000 a year | dedicated to Morison, the hygeist. It marks the burial-place 
by his profession, but that he had since realized y to | of St. John Long, and the inscription whiningly implores the 
the extent of £5000 per annum—a circumstance which shows | reader to excuse what he did amiss on the plea of good mo- 
that the fruits of his practice had been successfully invested, tives. We cannot give our biographical sketch of Sir Benjamin 
and that he had followed throughout his career a liberal and | without paying him the tribute of saying, that to him was 
yet frugal course. Since that date, Sir Benjamin continued | largely due the merit of arresting St. John Long's fashionable 
for many years in large practice ; and it may be mentioned to | but destructive career. Sir Benjamin was the impersonation of 
his honour that he worked on, when he might have retired to | caution, and it was only some great occasion which could have 
enjoy the leisure he had hardly earned, not for himself, but | brought him into open collision with such a fellow. It hap- 
for others, at the call of what he nobly and self-denyingly pened in this way:—Sir Benjamin was one afternoon going to 
considered his duty. | Visit a friend at a villa at Hampstead, when he was summoned 

It is characteristic of the rapid rise of Mr. Brodie in fame | to Miss Cashin. He found an enormous slough on her back, 
and fortune that, at the age of thirty-nine, he was sum- | and on examining it, and learning the state of the patient, he 
moned, at the instance of King George IV., to assist at the | exclaimed—‘ Why, this is no better than murder!” The lady 
\peration for removal of encysted tumour of the scalp, | died ; and these words having been treasured up by the friends, 
“hich that monarch underwent. The authentic history of that | the inquest, trial, and condemnation of the quack followed. 
ration is known to few, nor is it desirable perhaps even now | It chanced that within a few days Mr. Vance called Sir Ben- 
the all the details should be made known. But thus much | Jamin to another case, in which an enormous slough had been 
Wenay give on the most unequivocal authority, The tumour | produced by the quack’s embrocation, and in which death, 
Wasirst shown by the King to Sir Everard Home while the | and the proof of St. John Long’s knavery followed. In both 
latte\was dining at the royal table. Sir Everard ised | these cases Sir Benjamin acted as the fearless witness 
the m&ure of the tumour, and told the King it must be re- | in behalf of the profession. Well would it be if all the me- 
moved, At the instance of Sir William Knighton, M.D., a | dical baronets of modern creation had done as much against 
consulttion was held, at which Sir Everard Home, Sir Astley | quackery ! : 

“ooper, fr, Cline, and Mr. Brodie were present. It was the In a quiet way, Sir Benjamin Brodie took his part in medical 
King’s ©, expressed wish that Mr. Brodie should perform the | politics. It is now pretty well known that it was to his 
operation but that wish was overruled on the ground that his | influence with Sir James Graham that we owed the Charter 
Majesty Ws one of the Estates of the Realm, and that the | of the College of Surgeons. Though that Charter was in many 
highest Tepted surgical skill must alone be employed. | of its provisions most unjust, though thousands of practitioners 

t Bepja\in wasa great favourite of King Gane IV., and ' felt themselves aggrieved and inoal ited thereby, and though in 
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some instances the most ludicrous mistakes’ occurred, yet it 
must never be forgotten, that the great principle of Repre- 
SENTATION, and the election of the Councut by the fellows, in 
contradistinction to self-election, formed a part of it. In pro- 
cess of time this Charter will no doubt be amended and ex- 
changed ; but the representative principle—the Magna Charta 
of our profession—will never again lost, as long as the 
College exists. We are happy to say that Sir Benjamin him- 
self lent a hand towards the improvement of his offspring. We 
believe also, that, many years ago, Sir Benjamin was one of 
the first to advocate the admission of obstetricians to seats in 
the Council. 

With his evidence before the late Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and before Mr. Warburton’s Committee in 1534, the 
professional public are acquainted, It proves that Sir Ben- 
jamin’s political opinions were liberal in tone ; and they were, 
in fact, ‘embodied in the first Bill of Sir James Graham, 
which, but for the unfortunate speech made by that right 
honourable baronet, on its introduction to the House of 
Commons, and the absence of all restrictions upon quackery, 
would have found favour with the profession. Sir Ben- 
jamin’s own opinion was, that repression is unnecessary ; but 
here we are bound to disagree with him. In matters of 
life and death, Ignorance should not have the sanction of the 
law—and it has, virtually, this sanction, when in all matters 
of life and death the quack and pretender is put on precisely 
the same footing as the regularly-educated practitioner. 
Though Sir Benjamin op the admission of general prac- 
titioners to the Council of the College of Surgeons, he made 
provision for their forming part of the Supreme Council which 
it was pro should govern the profession. On the moral 
and scientific improvement of the profession, Sir Benjamin often 
descanted, with a clearness and Soon amounting to eloquence, 
in his various addresses and introductory lectures. He never 
did so more beautifully than at a soirée of the Western 
Medical Society, when resigning the presidency into the hands 
of Dr. Robert Lee. On that occasion, instead of descanting on 
the ‘‘ degeneracy” of the profession, he summed up the whole 
question of the dignity or degradation of medicine in a few 
words: ‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ MrpiciINE IS A NOBLE 
Scrence, put a Low Trape.” This is true : pursued as Science, 
nothing can be higher ; followed merely as a Trade, nothing 
can be more ignoble ; and the man in the poorest practice may 
reverence the profession as a science, while the richest may 
grovel before it as mere trading ! 

It is true praise of Sir Benjamin Brodie to say, that he was 
more distinguished as a physician-surgeon than as an operat- 
ing-surgeon, His vocation was more to heal limbs than to re- 


move them. His imagination had never been dazzled by the | 


brilliancy of the knife, to any great operative display. He 
was, however, always a most steady and successful operator : 


lightness of hand; caution, without timidity ; never-failing | 


coolness, and fertility of resources, were his distinguished 
characteristics. He made no secret of his opinion, that the 
operative part of surgery was not its highest part. Diagnosis 


had always been his great strength, and his opinion was, | 


therefore, always deeply valued by the profession and the 
public, i 
than private practice, but in almost all cases men are 
more fond of their early occup ‘ions than of those which 
come afterwards. 
guished for the value of the matter he had to communi- 
cate. Those who heard him in the early part of his career 
say that he was then energetic rather than polished ; that he 
appeared to struggle with the weight and mass of facts he 
had stored up in his mind. But, in later years, his delivery 
was fluent and perfect. No man in his profession could deliver 


himself more readily or more elegantly than Sir Benjamin | 


Brodie. 
His habits of life were simple. A sincere Christian, he found 
time, notwithstanding his many occupations, for religious 


duties, and he was to be seen, when in town, a regular atten- | 
dant at St. James’s Church on Sunday afternoons. He was an | 


early riser ; unaffected in dress and manners ; and what was 
wonderful was, that in spite of an originally delicate constitu- 
tion, he 
than has been often met with at his age. His slight stoop was 
scarcely more than would be natural even to a young man of 
studious habits. Indeed, amongst all his practical labours, he 
kept the air of a student nearly to the last. His health up toa 
late period of life was fortunately very good. Sir Benjamin once 
suffered severely from an accidental overdose of quinine, taking 
as much as one ounce of the tincture. The results are described 


in the course of the second volume of his Psychological In- | 


We believe his heart was with hospital, rather | 


As a teaci.:, he was always distin- | 


reserved a far healthier and more vigorous aspect | 


quiries. The description which is there given of the effects of 
an overdose of quinine, narrated as of a friend, forms, we be- 
lieve, a transcript of the sensations of Sir Benjamin himself on 
this occasion. An accident happened to Sir Benjamin, 
however, many years ago, which was little known, and 
might probably now be omitted from the record if it were 
not that his last malady had affected the joint then in- 
jured. Mr. White Cooper tells us that about 1834, while 
staying at an hotel in the Isle of Wight, he saw from the 
window a carriage drive up, from which was lifted out a 
gentleman covered with mud, and evidently in some pain, who 
was no other than Sir Benjamin Brodie. He had been thrown 
from a pony, and was suffering from dislocation ot the 
shoulder-joint, Mr. Bloxam, a well-known practitioner of 
that day and place, came in, and Mr. White Cooper and Mr. 
Bloxam together reduced the dislocation. Sir Benjamin said 
that he used to think lightly enough of dislocation of the 
shoulder, but he should never do so again. It was in this joint 
that fatal disease recently showed itself. In July, 1860, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie found it necessary to seek advice respect- 
ing the enfeebled condition of his vision. After some little 
discussion, he submitted to iridectomy on both eyes, under 
the influence of chloroform ; subsequently to extraction of a 
cataract ; and finally to an operation for artificial pupil, Sir 
Benjamin was accustomed to express his aversion to operative 
measures more strongly than ever, subsequently to the unfor- 
tunate results of those of which he was the subject. The ulti- 
mate result was, that he was left with just so much glimmer- 
ing perception of light that he could track his way along s 
favourite path, after it had been dusted with white sand so as 
strongly to reflect the light. His last affection had made its 
appearance somewhat suddenly. He was in London during 
the winter of 1861-62, and was then in fair health. At the 
end of April he returned to Broome, and in a few days was 
attacked with severe lumbago, followed by an attack of fever, 
which continued for some time. About July he began to com- 
plain of pain in the right shoulder, with considerable prostra- 
tion, Sir Benjamin Brodie then went for a week to the sea- 
side, ‘The pain in the shoulder increased, there was a con- 
tinued quick pulse, and feverish symptoms. In the early part 
of September, a swelling ap in his right shoulder, which 
continued to increase ually. Its nature, there is little 
reason to doubt, was malignant. During the whole of his ill- 
ness Sir Benjamin Brodie was attended by Mr. Peter Martin, 
of Reigate, and Mr. Charles Hawkins, who had the benefit, in 
consultation, of the advice of Dr. Watson, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. 
Cesar Hawkins, and Mr. Cutler. That his intellect had been 
| ever active and penetrating none could for a moment doubt, 
after reading the lines which thought, rather than feeling, had 
graven-in upon his clearly-cut features. 
| . We cannot enumerate all the professional contributions of 
Sir Benjamio. His various labours show him to have been one 
| and of the most incessant indefatigable workers of his time. If 
| his practice had been the most moderate, his other works would 
have given him a great reputation; but our respect for his 
genius and industry becomes unbounded when we consider 
| that the multifarious duties of an immense practice occupied 
him from an early period of his professional career. Those who 
knew Sir Benjamin, know him to have been most punctilious 
in the discharge of his hospital duties towards the sick. We 
have already referred to his connexion with Mr. Wilson as an 
anatomical teacher. He gave a formal course on Surgery at 
St. George's Hospital, from 1808 to 1830—a period of twenty- 
| two years. From 1813 to 1845 he never missed, save for one 
year, to give a course of clinical lectures, the last course he 
| ever delivered having been published in Tue Lancer of the 
latter year. He was one of the largest contributors to the 
‘* Transactions” of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society ; 
and scarcely any other man has done so much as a contributo’ 
to the periodical medical press. After his retirement from th 
pursuit of his profession, Sir Benjamin employed his still acti¢ 
mind in the production of two elegantly written and m*t 
charming volumes, under the title of ‘* Psychological Inquiri§, 
| in which he entered into an elaborate disquisition on the #flu- 
| ence exerted by physical causes on the exercise of the Atel- 
lectual faculties. 
| ‘The important posts Sir Benjamin held would be fough 
| to oceupy the long life of any man of moderate industy and 
ability. We have seen him as Croonian lecturer. InS!9, he 





| was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to se Royal 


College of Surgeons; in 1837, he delivered the /unterian 
Oration; in 1839 and 1840, he filled the chair at the }dical and 
| Chirurgical Society ; in 1849, he was president of ye Western 
Medical Society. During the entire term of hi/presidency 
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of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, we believe that 
he was not absent on 1S ot Hap this is no .~ 

ise to 4 — in his ex ve an rious practice. But 
Ewes after reading of a paper that he was particularly 
great, Acting up to his axiom, that the debat+s in the Societ 
constituted its most im t and interesting feature, he al- 
ways encou discussion. He would wait for a few minutes 
to see if any fellow was inclined to begin, and if he was disap- 
pointed in this, after calling attention to some of the more 

inent and salient points in the production before them, he 
would lead the way by giving his own opinions and experience 
on the subject matter. Few of those » had the pleasure of 
hearing him will t with what precision he e; how 
completely he kept ad rem, and how easily he brought his vast 
experience, and that, too, without pre tion, to bear a 
the production of the author, whoever it might be. We 
scarcely recollect a single evening during the two sessions that 
Sir Benjamin presided in which he did not address the meetin 
He seemed not to be at a loss on any subject, and no one d 
help being astonished, no less at the extent of his acquire- 
ments, than at the facility with which they were made avail- 
able. He was remarkable, also, in keeping the various speakers 
within bounds, for whilst he was a staunch friend to discussion 
to its legi imate extent, he could not tolerate discursive flights, 
“ To show the stretch of haman brain, 
Mere curi us pleasure or ingenious pain.” 

He encouraged discussion, too, at a time when it was not 
fashionable to do so: some of his predecessors in office having 
almost ‘‘ burked” it, and some of the members of the govern- 
ing body having actually meditated a war against the press for 
publishing the debates of the Society. Rising above all such 
petty feelings and motives, Sir B. Brodie took the enlarged 
view of the subject, and contended that a greater publicity of 
the proceedings of the Society could only add to its reputation 
and its usefulness. From the period of his presidency may be 
dated the remarkable prosperity of the Me: ical and Chirar- 
gical Society, and this is mainly attributable, we believe, to 
the mode in which he fostered and pro discussion, 
Should the Society fall into a useless and silent meeting-place, 
it will be from the future presidents not following in the foot- 
steps of the distinguished subject of our sketch. 

In the pages of Tue Lancet, and there only, are preserved 
a great number of facts and opinions arising out of the expe- 
rience of Sir Benjamin, and communicated by him to the gS. 
ciety, with which otherwise it is more than probable the great 
body of the profession would not have been made acquainted. 
We take some credit to ourselves for having preserved these 
memorials in the durable form given to them by the exertions 
of an independent medical press, 

In his address at the close of each session Sir B. Brodie was 
particularly happy, and as these addresses at the time were 
published in Toe Lancer, we need do no more than call atten- 
tion tothem. On his retirement as President of the Society, 





we do not believe there was a single fellow who did not regard | 
it as a personal loss and misfortune. 

One evidence of the general consent with which Sir Benj. | 
Brodie was regarded as the head of the profession, may be 
found in the frequency with which his advice was sought by | 
the different Governments of the day in any matter of diffi. | 
culty connected with Medicine. One of the latest instances of | 
this related to the Smethurst case, when, after consulting the | 
highest obstetrical opinion, Sir Benjamin, as is well known, 
reversed the decision of the judge and jury. 

For a long series of years he fulfilled the duties of Examiner | 
of the College of Surgeons and member of the Council, having | 
only retired from the examinership a few years since. He has 
also filled the offices of Vice-President and President of the | 
College. He was an ex-officio member of the Board of Ex- | 
aminers as Serjeant-Surgeon, but at his wish the Council peti- | 
tioned her Majesty to abrogate this privilege, and on his re- | 
tirement it was abolished, At the Royal Society he was a | 
constant worker as member of the Council, and formerly as | 
member of the Physiological Committee. He was the surgical | 
attendant of three sovereigns, from George LV. to Victoria in. | 
clusive, and no man charged him that his duties to rich or 
poor had been ill-performed. When we reflect upon all these 
various works, we must confess the author was a great man in 
our profession, and capable of greatness in any walk of life. 

When the passing of the Mevical Keform Act, for the first | 
time in the history of Medicine, gave a legal head to the entire | 
medical profession of the three kingdoms, and indeed of the | 
whole British empire, in the person of the president of the | 
General Council of Medical Education and Registration, Sir | 
Benjamin was elected to fill this dignified position, with the | 


unanimous approval of the profession. It was thought that at 
this time the Government might have taken the opportunity 
of doing just honoar to the medical profession, and of recog- 
nizing the distinguished position of Sir Benjamin Brodie. A 
report arose that he would be raised to the , as Baron 
Betchworth of Betchworth ; but Lord Derby's Ministry made 
haste to give official contradiction to the welcome rumour. A 
friend received, shortly after this time, a letter from Sir Ben- 
jamin, in which, with his usual and unaffected modesty, he 
expressed the satisfaction he felt at the want of confirmation 
which the re had received. There can be little doubt 
that if Lord Palmerston’s plan of creating life had 
not been defeated, Sir Benjamin Brodie would have died a 
peer, As it is, the peerage is an honour siill, as far as 
oy is concerned, beyond the reach of the medical pro- 
eesion. So far as wealth, position, and national esteem can 
go, there can be no question that Sir Benjamin Brodie would 
have graced and honoured the peerage as much as any clerical 
or legal creation of modern times, We believe Sir Astley 
Cooper was once near receiving a coronet; and we have been 
assured by a relative of Sir Richard Croft that he was pro- 
mised a peerage by George IV. if all had gone well with the 
Princess Charlotte. We can only hope, for the honour of the 
profession, that Sir Charles Locock, now almost the only medi- 
cal baronet, and in every way holding a higher position than 
~ir Richard Croft could ever have aspired to, may reach the 
eminence hitherto unattained by any medical man. 


LETTER FROM MR. CHARLES HAWKINS. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Srr—It is with much regret that I announce to you the 
death of Sir Benjamin Brodie. His most valuable life was 
brought to a close last night, with as little suffering as was 
possible under the circumstances of the case. 

Anything that concerned the welfare and honour of the 
medical profession interested him to the last. A few days 
before his death, when speaking of the probable speedy termi- 
nation of his life, he said to me—‘“If any of my medical 
a should speak to you of me, remember me kindly to 
them.” 

Iam, Sir, &c., 
Savile-row, Oct. 22nd, 1862. Cuaries HawKnNs. 





A TOOTH DRIVEN INTO THE JAW. 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


S1r,—If you deem the following case of sufficient interest to 
entitle it to be recorded in your columns, I shall be glad if you 
will kindly insert it, 


Ww.T , aged fourteen, whilst out ploughing on July 28th, 
1862, in the capacity of waggoner’s lad, was kicked in the face 
by one of the horses composing the team, and received the fol- 


| lowing injury :—A wound of about two inches in length, pass- 


ing obliquely through the right cheek and lower lip into the 
mouth. ‘The teeth, with the exception of the right upper 
canine, which had disappeared from view, bad escaped injury. 
My tirst impression was that the crown of this tooth had been 
broken off, fat on further examination it was found to be com- 
pletely buried within its alveolus, the apex of it only bein 


| visible on separating the gum, Finding, after having extrac 


it with a pair of Clendon’s stump forceps, that it was to all 
appearance uninjured, I at once replaced it in its natural posi- 
tion, desiring the boy to live on fluids for a few days, or until 
the tooth had become sufficiently firm to allow of its being used 
in mastication. The wound, the edges of which were brought 
together by sutures and adhesive plaster, healed in a few days, 
and at the expiration of a week from the receipt of the injury, 
the dislocated tooth had become quite firmly fixed on a level 
with the neighbouring teeth. 

There appear to me to be two points of interest in this other- 
wise simple case, viz.:—That the tooth should have been so 
completely driven into the jaw like a nail without either itself 
or neighbours sustaining any injury; to be accounted for, 
perhaps, by the fact of the canine teeth being frequently more 
prominent than the others, and which | found, by examining 
the fellow-tooth on the opposite side, to be the case in this boy. 
Also that the tooth should have been so speedily and firmly re- 
established in its natural position after having been entirely 
removed from its alveolus—a circumstance which had never 
previously come under my notice, although I was aware that 
it was not a very rare occurrence,—Yours, &c. 

Sandon, Sept. 1862. J. H, Tyiecorz, M.D, 
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Mowpay, Octoser 207ru, 1862. 
Dr. Srsson, F.R.S., Presrpent. 


Dr. Corton read a paper 
ON THE THERAPEUTICS OF CONSUMPTION. 


The author wished to bring before the Society the result of 
some experiments which he been carrying on for the last 
five years at the Hospital for Consumption, pton, upon 
the action of certain medicinal substances apon phthisis. He 
had exhibited the following substances, each in twenty-five 
eases of simple uncomplicated consumption—viz., ee 
liquor potasse, hydrochloric acid, iodide of iron, iodide — 
siam, chloride of sodiom, vinum ferri, glycerine, sesqaichlori 
of iron, chlorate of potash, quinine, and phosphoric acid. The 
results were numerically stated upon a table which was exhi- 
bited. The phosphorus was administered in doses of about 
one-twenty fifth of a grain two or three times a day ; ina few 
cases it seemed to do good, bat more generally its effect was 
unsatisfactory. Liquor potassze was productive of very little 
good, and presented a marked contrast to the dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, which evidently contributed in many instances to 
marked im mt in the patients ; only 12 per cent. of 
those who had taken the potash having been benefited, whilst 
68 per cent. of those who had taken the hydrochloric acid re- 
ceived more or less . Amongst the latter were some very 
decided cases. lodide of potassium contributed but few cases 
of improvement, its effects being generally of a negative 
character. Iodide of iron, however, made a very respectable 
addition to the list of improved cases, In many instances 
chloride of sodiam acted favourably as a tonic, both the appe- 
tite and general power of the patients appearing to increase 
under its use. Steel wine was productive of very good results, 
especially in children and young persons. The author ap- 
peared to place great faith in its use, particularly when given 
with, or immediately after, meals. Glycerine failed very 
lly, and its effects could bear no comparison with cod- 
Ger oil, both these substances having been carefully weighed 
one with the other. Of all remedies the sesquichloride of iron 
seemed the most effective, a considerable number of patients 
(66 per cent.) having derived more or less advantage from its 
use, Dr. Cotton stated that both in his hospital and private 
practice he had long regarded this as one of the most useful 
agents in the treatment of the ordinary run of consumptive 
patients. Chlorate of potash proved useful in many of the 
very cachectic cases ; but it was far from a “ specific” —a title 
given to it by more than one medical practitioner. Quinine 
was less effective than many other tonics, although it did 
good in a small proportion of cases. Steel and quinine, how- 
ever, were spoken of by the anthor in very laudatory terms. 
Phosphoric acid acted as a tonic in a certain number of cases, 
bat was inferior to other mineral acids, especially the hydro- 
chloric. The author carefully explained that the table he had 
exhibited showed rather the comparative than the absolute 
value of the remedies he had given, since it was impossible to 
separate from its share in the results the combined action of 
hope, rest, good diet, and general hygiene, which at the Con- 
sumption Hospital form an important part of the treatment. 
The following are amongst the conclusions which Dr. Cotton 
wished to draw from the facts he had detailed :— 
Ist. That since, during the administration of each one of the 


agents he had experimented upon, several cases were observed | 


to run throngh the various phases of the disease, some to a 
fatal termination, it is obvious that, whatever the amount of 
benefit which in some cases followed their use, no one of such 
agents deserves the title of “‘ specific.” 

2nd. It may fairly be concluded that the good effected by 
Hef of these agents was due to their respective tonic and up- 
holding influence upon the general system, 

3rd. In the majority of phthisical cases, steel—especially the 
sesquichloride of iron—and the mineral acids appear to be the 
most effective ; but tonics generally are productive of more or 
less improvement. 

4th. Since, however, even steel and mineral acids, as well as 
other useful tonics, are undoubtedly inert in a certain propor- 
tion of cases, it is not improbable that there are varieties or 
modifications of phthisis, each of which may require a parti- 
cular treatment. As there are special varieties of many other 


diseases requiring special modes of treatment, and yielding to 
none other, it is possibly the same with consuaiption. 

Dr. Cotton observed, in conclusion, that we are too apt to 
consider and to treat phthisis as a separate and always similar 
disease, forgetting the almost endless varieties or modifications 
it presents ; and stated his conviction that at no distant period of 
time consumption, like many other diseases, will be to 

t definite and special forms, each of which requires de- 
nite and special ent. 

Dr. TuupicHum made some observations upon the author's 
experiments, which he thought were not of any real practical 
value ; and he took several of the substances used into consi- 
deration, i rus and the phosphates, to show 
that they were utterly valueless in the treatment of consump- 
tion. He warmly advocated the use of the “ Hammums,” or 
hot-air baths, in this disease, as _—, bo N yer of more real 
service than all the remedies described by author. 

Dr. Wiiu1aMs (of Swansea) had come up to London for the 
sole purpose of hearing the author’s paper. He himself had 
experimented with many of the same remedies, but the author 
had not told him anything new, for his observations had alread, 

red elsewhere. He (Dr. Williams), however, qquead Gb 
him in his general conclusions; but he thought that the 
author’s statistics could not lead to any practical result, be- 
cause he had not given any information as to the state and 
stage of the patient's disease. 

Dr. HaBERsHoN remarked, that with such asubject as phthisis, 
there were many points which it suggested. It ted itself 
in such varied forms; yet he could testify, in the main, to t 
value of the observations of Dr, Cotton. Whilst some of 
remedies would be useful in particular a 


could confirm his observation that glycerine was not to be 
compared to cod-liver oil. 

Dr. Cuotmetey asked if Dr. Cotton had found cod-liver oil 
to produce hemoptysis, He remembered a country practi- 
tioner telling him that he was very chary of its 


seen this symptom recur in 


stages, they 
useless in others, He asked whether the author had found 





had done. He had lately been using it, and found it to diminish 
| expectoration. At one time he tried glycerine at King’s Col- 
| lege Hospital, in cases where there was irritation of the 
| stomach and bowels. It seemed to soothe the mucous membrane 
| to aremarkable d , but be would not compare it to cod- 
| liver oil. With reference to the subject of the ites, to 
| which Dr. Thudichum had referred, he would like to know 
| whether it was used at the Hospital for Consumption. 
| Dr. Gruss wished to draw the author’s attention to a trial of 
| the sanguinaria, of which be himself had had much experience, 
| and the administration of which was attended with much bene- 
| fit in the three stages of phthisis. He thought it would be 
| tter worthy of trial than some of 


| The Presrpent remarked that the paper of the author was of 
that class which serves to fix our ideas of the value or injury of 
certain drugs. We cannot get at the influence of drugs, he 
observed, unless we adopt the method so successfully carried 

out by the author. His own (the President’s) experience was 
| that iron is the most useful of all the preparations in phthisis, 
and one that is to be trusted to, with cod-liver oil, in prefer- 
ence to all others. The mineral acids come next. He believed 
that a large ion of the cases recover that do not belong 
to phthisical families. One point he should like to ask the 
author—one that he had thought about for years—viz., his 
experience of the use of opiates in consumption. His own 
| experience was decidedly against them, more especially during 
the day time, 

The author having replied, the Society adjourned. 





PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Tvespay, OcrosEr 21st, 1862. 
Dr. CoPpLanndD, PRESIDENT. 


THERE was a very full attendance of Fellows. Dr. Copland 
congratulated the Society on its flourishing condition and 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Several new members were proposed. 
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A specimen of the annual volume of ‘ Transactions,’”’ about 
to be distributed to the members, was presented to the Society. 


Dr. Gusp exhibited specimens showing 
DESTRUCTION OF THE EPIGLOTTIS AND OF THE RIGHT 


ARYTENOID CARTILAGE, WITH NUCROSIS OF 
THE OTHER CARTILAGES, 


taken from a surgeon aged fifty five years. His general health 
had been bad for years. Laryngeal symptoms, with hoarse- 
ness, had been present for two years, when he consulted Dr. 
Gibb, in February last. He had been subject to pain, dys- 
phagia, and the secretion of viscid mucus, which kept him io- 
cessantly hawking and raking to clear the glottis. Liquids 
often regurgitated through the nostrils. Attacks of spasm of 
the glottis came on generally twice a day, followed by extreme 
dyspnea, pain, and the outpouring of quantities of plastic 
secretion. W hen not swallowing, he was easy. He was examined 
with the laryngoscope in the presence of Dr. Davis, of Putney, 


The mucous membrane of the entire fauces and larynx was re- | 


laxed, congested, and pouring owt mucus. The membrane 
possessed a purple redness low down on the right side of the 


stant pain in swallowing. 
and clearly visible. 
vocal cords normal; the voice was strong, bat rough and 
cavernous, The follicles were much enlarged at the of 
the tongue, and seen pouring out frothy mucus. Emaciation 


was extreme. He had been subject to bronchitic attacks, but | 


the lungs were apparently sound, the respirations ten or twelve 
per minute, and the pulse 63. Vocal resonance was good all 


over the chest. The misery he suffered was most extreme, and | 


he died actually worn out from exhaustion and starvation in 
May last. 
found wholly destroyed. This had occurred in the space of 
three months, but was not the cause of the long suffering en- 
dured ; that was found to depend upon caries and ulceration of 
the right arytenoid cartilage, which had commenced to per- 
forate the membrane. The movements of this part in swallow- 
ing food or saliva gave rise to the fearfal attacks of dyspnea 
and spasm. The other cartilages of the larynx were under- 
going calcification and necrosis. A few little ulcers were seen 
here and there. The lungs were crepitant throughout, and 
partially collapsed on opening the chest. Here and there some 
of the bronchial tubes terminated in bulbous expansions, around 
which were a few calcareous (not tuberculous) deposits. One 
testicle was enlarged, and presented a yellow striated fibrous 
ap nce on section. 
rt. Gibb believed that the state of the right arytenoid car- 

tilage gave rise in the beginning to all the mischief, induced 
by some constitutional cause at present only surmised. It ex- 
plained the attacks of spasm, and the dysphagia. It was a 
remarkable circumstance that the epiglottis was destroyed in 
such a short period of time; but very probably the ulcerative 
process had commenced at its base. 

Dr. Crtsp, who had performed the autopsy, made some re- 
marks on a peculiar condition of the lung, not tuberculous, 
which he described. : 


HORNY GROWTH FROM THE UPPER EYELID. 


Mr. Caxton exhibited this specimen, taken from a patient 
at the Charing-cross Hospital, aged seventy years. It had 
grown during five years, until a body, an inch long or more, had 
ormed, and was then removed without difficulty. 


DISEASE OF HANDS PRODUCED BY POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS, 
OR VERRUCA NECROGENICA. 


Dr. Witks exhibited some wax models of the hands of a 
young man who had been anehurt in a Pte gm room, 
and which illustrated the peculiar affection of the skin produced 
by the acrid fluids of the dead body. The knuckles of both 
hands had upon them brown, circular raised pavches of morbid 
epithelium, giving the appearance somewhat of epithelial 
cancer. The chronic and obstinate nature of these warty epi- 
thelial excrescences was most ed for if a ee or 
portions be picked off, they again Ww, remain for years, 
Dr. Wilks had on more avons Sounding deseguiocs this dis- 
ease in strangers, and suggested its cause, fur which reason he 
believed it to be peculiar and characteristic ; at least he knew 
of no other irritants which produced exactly the same effect. 
to this sunditlions aor egitietiene, tapam, sod'eadh torte, are 

is ition, as epitheli terms, were 
already in use for definite affections. He had therefore simply 
styled it warty or verruca necrogenica. 


After death, the free portion of the epiglottis was | The muscles of the limb in such cases are always in a state of 





Mr. Wetts regarded this as the ‘anatomical tumour of 
Pinel,” known to be not gst those who are 
devoted ‘to anatomical research ; and he knew a non-medical 





| naturalist subject to it who was much engaged in birdstuffing, 


from which it was not unlikely the disease was acquired. 

Dr. Bristowr was one of the two or three members of this 
Society who had been the subjects of this disease. He described 
it as being chronic, commencing in a pustale, which was sub- 
sequently surrounded by processes of epithelial formation. 
Mild caustics injured it, bat one complete application of the 
acid nitrate of mercury got rid of it, 

Dr. Peacock had also thus suffered, and he believed that 
mischief always followed from the application of caustics. 

Dr. HARLEY saw a man last year, who had long made post- 
mortems at University College Hospital, the knuckles of both 
of whose hands were similarly affected. He had thought nitrate 
of silver useful. It was simply epithelial in its structure. 

Dr. CorpLayp and Dr. Witxs thought tincture of iodine a 
good application. 

Mr. Wau. Apams asked whether the disease was a direct 
result of post-mortem-making; so many who had had large 


p | experience in this way were not affected, 
pharynx, spreading to the tongue, and was the seat of the con- | 


The epiglottis was red and swollen, | 
The action of the parts was free, and the | 


Mr. Tuompson exhibited for Mr. Fiddes, of Jamaica, a 
CASE OF ELEPHANTIASIS OF THE FOOT. 


Mr. Fiddes stated this to be a remarkably fine specimen of true 
elephantiasis, adding, ‘‘ The foot was removed by me a few 
weeks ago from a middle-aged negro in the hospital. It shows 
the enormous hypertrophy of the dermis, with the fatty de- 
generation of the muscles which is found in such cases. The dis- 
ease never extends higher up than the knee; aud amputation 
through this joint, or rather immediately above it, making the 
flap from the gastrocnemii musc!es, is that which answers best. 


fatty degeneration, but that does not interfere with the healing 
of the wound. There is, generally s ing, no other organic 
disease present, as has been stated. After removing many 
examples, I must speak with great satisfaction of the results 
of so operating.” Mr. Thompson added that two years ago he 
had removed a foot thas affected, although not to so charac- 
teristic an extent as in the present specimen ; that the case 
had done remarkably well ; that there had been no return, and 
the health had been greatly improved. That limb had 
been exhibited at the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
the session before 
OVARIAN TUMOURS, 


Mr. S. WeLts showed a tumour removed yesterday from a 
patient in the Samaritan Hospital. A second one shown by 
him, of very small size for the operation of ovariotomy, was 
removed eight days ago, and the patient is thus far doing well. 
A third exhibited an unusual ter in some solid matter 
contained in the ovary, which ap to him to resemble 
that tumour of the breast known as adenoma, A!though last 
session Mr. Wells reported twelve cases with seven deaths, he 
could now say that, reckoning the above recent cases, the last 
nine were successful operations, 

Dr. CortaND claimed for the surgeons of this country supe- 
riority to those of other countries in the treatment of ovarian 
disease. 

CANCER OF THE OCCIPITAL BONE, 

Dr. Broapsent exhibited, for Mr. Coulson, the calvaria 
from a patient, aged sixty, affected with medullary disease, 
He described the course of the disease, and the appearance of 
the organic changes in the skull produced by the formation, 
which evidently had its origin in the diploe. The dura mater 
was scarcely at all affected. > ; 

Mr. CocLson gave some additional details of the history and 

of the case, which had been under his care in St. 
*s Hospital. 
MORBUS ADDISONIL 

The specimen of disease of supra-renal capsules was sent to 
Dr. Wilks by Mr. Truman, of the Nottingham Infirmary, the 
patient having been under the care of Mr. Marshall Hall Hig- 
ginbottom. When first seen he was twenty-six years of age, 
i of excessive weakness and want of , and 
there was a slight yellowish tinge on his countenance. He gra- 
dually lost flesh and strength, until he became confined to his 
bed, He then underwent a thorough examination, and no dis- 
ease could be found in his body. The skin gradually darkened, 
and the only thing he ever complained of was an achin 
pain in the loins. The weakness increased, and tow the 
close there was vomiting. 
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Oa post mortem examination, the skin was observed to be 
universally discoloured, of a yellowish-brown hue, and more 
markedly so on the abdomen, but there were no distinct patches 
of melasma, All the organs were healthy, with the exception 
of the supra-renal capsules ; these were twice the natural size, 
and on section seen to be densely infiltrated with masses of 
yellow tubercle. 

DIAPURAGMATIC HERNIA, 


Dr. Peacock showed this specimen from a male hospital 
patient, tifty years of age, admitted in a weak condition, almost 
comatose, with symptoms of malignant typhus and pneamonic 
complication. He died in three days after admission. The 
post-mortem examination showed the conditions usually met 
with in typhus. In the chest were found, on the left side, the 
spleen, the stomach, and a large portion of the small and large 
intestines, The heart was driven across to the right; the left 
lung was collapsed, and kept down by old adhesions. The 
opening in the diaphragm freely aimitted the haud, His oceu- 
pation had been a very laborious one. Dr, Peacock was unable 
to get at any certain history of the cause of this, but learned 
afcer death that some years ayo he had been crushed between 
the buffers of two railway carriages, was taken to an hospital, 
and was there for some time. The condition had certainly 
existed for some years. The peritoneum and pleura had been 
evidently destroyed at the opening between the abdomen and 
chest. 

Dr. Crisp spoke of diaphragmatic hernia as not very unfre- 
quently occurring in horses after violent exertion. 

Dr. W1iks had seen three cases, each attencied with remark- 
ably extreme thirst, and had heard of one other similar case. 


CHEMICO-PATHOLOGICAL POCKET-CASE, 


Dr. Har.ey showed this as a most convenient accessory to 
the practitioner at the bedside, designed by Prof. de Lana, of 
Madrid. He described the contents, an’ gave it as his opinion, 
that it afforded a most simple and effective means of testing the 
animal fluids at the bedside. 


DISLOCATION OF THE WHOLE FOOT BACKWARDS FROM THE 
ASIRAGALUS, 


Mr. Bryant showed this specimen from a man who, about a 
week ago in jumping, incurred this form of injury. The position 
of the os calcis was remarkable. its anterior face protruding up 
wards near the external malleolus, and between the extensur 
tenons, giving every appearance of its being the astragalus, 
which all thought it was until after the removal of the leg, 
when the limb was dissected, 





JUNIOR MEDICAL SUCIETY OF LONDON. 

Tue first meeting of the present session was held at Charing- 
eross Hospital on Tuesday evening last, and was numerously 
attended by the students of the various metropolitan hospitals, 

Wa. Travers, Esq. (V.P.), on taking the chair, remarked 
that the first meeting of the Society had been held a year ago 
in that room ; the fact of their assem ling there again, and in 
such numbers, afforded ample proof of the entire success of the 
Society. 

Mr. Travers (Charing-cross) then exhibited a pathological 
specimen of Fractured Skuil. 

Mr. Frank W. Cooper read a paper ‘‘On some points in 
the Treatment of Delirium Tremens.” The object of the author 
was to show, from cases treated in the hospital and elsewhere— 

1. That delirium tremens is not produced by the dimination 
or abstraction of accustomed stimulus. He held the views of 
some recent writers, that the disease may be regarded as a 
paroxysm of poisoning by alcoholic stimutants, and that there 
fore the continued administration of tue specitic poison is not 
the plan of treatment to be adopted. 

2. That the advent of the ‘‘ critical sleep” is not the cause, 
but the effect, of the favourable termination of the attack. 

3. That opium, in any form, is not necessary to bring about 
the hypnotic state, but may be prejudicial to that event, 

4. That mechanical coercion should on no account be re- 
sorted to. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cooper passed brietly in review the various 
remedies which had from time to time been proposed, most of 
which had enjoyed but an ephemeral reputation. 

A lengthy discussion followed, in which Messrs, Yeo, Travers, 
Meadows, Gedge, Morton, Deck, Davy, Hobson, Jones, &., 
took part. 

The author of the paper having replied, the meeting ad- 
journed, 





SMALL-POX AMONGST SHEEP. 


Tue following summary of facts and conclusions connected 
with the recent outbreak is from an authentic and well-in- 
formed source :— 

The wide spread of the recent outbreak of small-pox among 
the flocks in Wiltshire has arisen from the non-recognition of 
the disease in Mr. Parry’s farm in the first instance, and the 
subsequent ineffectual efforts made to check its extension. 
Several mild cases occurred and recovered in Mr. Parry’s flock 
before the disease insinuated itself thoroughly on his farm, 
Before the true character of the malady was recognised, the 
flock had become largely infected. Inoculation was practired, 
and this measure was adopted even in the case of a sound flock 
belonging to Mr. Simon Hitchcock. The inoculated sheep were 
kept to themselves to a certain extent, but in one case they 
were folded in a field by the roadside; and skins of sheep dying 
from small-pox have been seen near the folds within a few 
yards from the public road, Inoculated flocks have also been 
permitted to roam on the downs with numerous bad cases 
amongst them. The disease has undoubtedly been thus trans- 
mitted to one healthy flock, and probably to two more. 

Of about fifteen hundred sbeep, distributed in three flocks, 
in which the cases occurring were early separated, the out- 
break to the present time has been limited to six instances; and 
if the same degree of attention is paid to these flocks, very 
little if any further loss can be sustained, 

Inoculation ‘has contributed to the extension of the disease 
among previously healthy flocks; and, although the greater 
mildness and less mortality of inoculated small pox may be 
admitted, it is to be remembered that, over haieas s of 
inoculated sheep, a small pe-conbage of deaths amounts to a 
large loss—much larger than would arise from a limited num- 
ber of natural cases judiciously dealt with. Inoculation, more- 
over, destroys the condition of the flock; ruins the fleeces; 
interferes with placing rams amidst the ewes ; and thus causes 
indirect losses of a very serious nature, and which should not 
be lightly estimated by those inoculating. Further, it is not 
to be forgotten that the disease communicated by an inoculated 
animal may bear an inverse ratio in intensity to the communi- 
cating case. 

Sheep-pox may easily be stopped by killing early and bury- 
ing. When a flock is largely infected, it is best to exterminate 
it. The farmers of a county would act most wisely, on the 
disease showing itself among their flocks, to provide by sub- 
scription a fand by which the losses of individuals from the de- 
struction of affected sheep may be met. They would thus 
ensure the earliest eradication of the disease, by making it the 
immediate as well as remote interest of farmers to kill at once 
infected animals. 

The disease is never of spontaneous origin here. We owe it 
to our importations ; and the outbreak in Wiltshire has hap- 
pened in a locality where such an occurrence was most pro- 
bable. Contagious diseases often appear on the downs in con- 
sequence of the drift-ways—bye-paths, open to the grazing 
tracts, and frequently traversed by strange flocks and herds. 
The foot and mouth disease, scab, the fuot rot, &ec., are fre- 
quently seen amongst the strange sheep and cattle which 
traverse the drift-ways, All this suggests the necessity of 
protection from the passage of diseased sheep on the drift- 
ways, and the importance of observing constantly the diseases 
of animals, in order that maladies may not attain the propor- 
tions of the recent outbreak. 





Correspondence. 


“ Andi alteram partem.” 


OUT-PATIENTS AT ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—I highly appland the practical common-sense views 
which you have so powerfully and successfully advocated 
with respect to the site of St. Thomas’s Hospital. The cogent 
facts and arguments adduced by you in illustration of the ques- 
tion have produced their natural effects by its virtual 
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ment in a manner accordant with the interests of humanity, 
justice, and 

Had your architectural contemporary, 7'he Builder, read 
your articles with adequate care, and meditated thereon in a 
hilosophic spirit, he would have been at no loss to account 
ior the fact of ‘‘the leading medical journal—Tuer Lancer, 
intelligent and well-ioformed—pointing,” not ‘to the Surrey 
Music Hall,” but to the site that has been chosen, *‘ as com- 
pletely adapted” to the cases of a general hospital. 

Indeed, in the returns prin by you last week of the 
number of patients relieved and admitted into the hospital 
during the few weeks since is removal to the new site, the 
Editor of The Builder may tind a complete explanation of the 
course taken by you. 

But I have a small matter to settle with yourself relating to 
a sentence that ap in connexion with these gratifying 
returns, You say, “‘the number of tickets issued to out- 

tients is necessarily limited.” Let me ask, How? why? 
Tn the name of all that is reasonable, how and why ‘“ neces- 
sarily”? The statement appears in p, 436. On the preceding 
page (435) there is another statement, which informs us that 
the income of the institution exceeds £37,000 a year. Putting 
that and that together, I can discern no necessity for limiting 
the relief of the out-patients especially. If St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital possesses aun income of £37,000 a year, nearly the whole 
of which is derived from funded property and rents, it has at 
least £30,000 a year independent income more than some hoe 
itals where no such limitation exists, though they are chiefly 
ae pendent on the charitable liberality of the public for keeping 
their doors open, 

Can the “‘ necessity” be caused by deficiency in the amount 
of medical aid? If so, take my word for it the fact has only 
to become known in order to have such deficiency made good 
by a host of zealous and well qualified volunteers. Can it be 
from want of sufficient accommodation for seeing patients? 
That such is not the vase may be inferred from the universal 
testimony borne to the satisfactory nature of the arrangements 
in this respect. But should any pressure have been occasioned 
by the number of applicants exceeding that which had been 
calculated on, the inconvenience—if it can be so termed—can 
be very speedily remedied, for no other hospital enjoys such 
facilities for enlarging its room to any extent required. This 
restriction or “limitation” is, in truth, a mystery, or rather 
mystification, to myself and others. 

Let us trust that it may be cleared up, or, better still, repu- 
diated and removed, and full scope given to the development 
of the great resources of the ins’ itution. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 


Oct. 1962, PLess, 





SMALL-POX: JESTY AND JENNER. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Str,—In your number for Sept. 13th Mr. Alfred Haviland 
has agitated the question of priority in the discovery of the 
protective power of vaccination between Mr. Benjamin Jesty 
and Jr, Jenner; and also asks respecting a photograph of the 
former gentleman, seen at Nether Stowey, Uo. Somerset. I 
can inform him that it was most probably taken from an oil 
painting which is still in existence. The occasion of its execu- 
tion, and the fact that Benjamin Jesty had really the prior 
claim to the grand discovery—having made his experiments 
twenty-two years before Jenner,—will be evident from the 
accompanying copy of a document indited and signed by the 
then medical officers of the Original Vaccine-Pock Institution, 
which I have just received from one of bis grandsons, and 
which I think, in justice to the family, it is but right to place 
before the profession, The subject will then be open to ais- 
cussion, to be contradicted or verified. 

Lam, Sir, yours &c., 
Euston-square, Oct. 1862. H. P. Davis, M.D. 


(copy. ) 


“* Mr. Benj. Jesty, farmer of Downshay, in the Isle of Pur- 
beck, having, ably to an invitation from the medical esta- 
blishment of the Original Vaccine-Pock Institution, Broad- 
street, Golden-square, visited London in August, 1805, to com- 
municate certain facts relating to the cow pox inoculation, we 
think it a matter of justice to himself, and beneficial to the 
public, to attest that, among other facts, he has afforded decisive 
evidence of his having vaccinated his wife and two sons— 
Robert and Benjamin—in the year 1774, who were thereby 
rendered unsusceptible of the small-pox, as appears from the 
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exposure of all the parties to that disease frequently during 
the course of thirty-one years ; and from the inoculation of the 
two sons for the small-pox fifteen years ago. ‘That he was led 
to undertake this novel practice, in 1774, to counteract the 
small-pox at that time prevalent where he then resided from 
knowing the common opinion of the coupty ever since he was 
a boy, now about sixty years ago, that persons who had 
gone through the cow-pox naturally—i.e., by taking it from 
cows, were unsusceptible of the small pox ; by himself being 
incapable of taking the small. pox ; by having gone through the 
cow pox many years before; from having personally known 
many individuals who, after the cow-pox, could not have the 
small-pox excited ; from believing that the cow-pox was an 
affection free from danger; and from his opinion that by the 
cow-pox inoculation he should avoid engrafting various dis- 
eases of the human constitution, such as the evil, madness, 
lues, and many other bad humours, as he called them. 

** The remarkable vigorous health of Mr. Jesty, his wife and 
two sons, now thirty-one years subsequent to the cow-pock, 
and his own healthy appearance at the time (seventy years of 
age), afford a singular proof of the harmlessness of that affee- 
tion. But the public must with particular interest hear that 
during their late visit to town Mr. Robert Jesty very willingly 
submitted publicly to inoculation for the small-pox in the most 
vigorous manner, and that Mr. Jesty also was subjected to the 
trial of inoculation for the cow pock after the most efficacious 
mode, without either of them being infected. 

** The circumstances on which Mr. Jesty purposely instituted 
the vaccine-pock inoculation in his own family—viz., without 
any precedent, but merely from reasoning upon the nature of 
the affliction among cows, and from knowing its effects in the 
casual way among men, bis exemption from the prevailing 
popular prejudices, and his disregard of the clamorous re- 
proaches of his neighbours—in our opinion well entitle him to 
the respect of the public for his superior strength of mind. 
But, further, his conduct in again furnishing such decisive 
proof of the permanent anti variolous efficacy of the cow pock, 
on the present discontented state of many families, by submit- 
ting to inoculation, justly claims at least the gratitude of the 
country. 

** As a testimony of our personal regard, and to commemo- 
rate so extraordinary a fact as that of preventing small. pox by 
inoculation for the cow-pock thirty-one years ago, at our re- 
quest a three-quarter length picture of Mr. Jesty is painted by 
that excellent artist, Mr. Sharp, to be preserved at the Original 
Vaccine-Pock Institution. 

** G. Pearson, L. Nrxot, Taos. Netson—Physicians, 

**__ Wueate, F. Forsrer—Consulting Surgeons, 

** J.C. Carnpve, J. Doxatt—Surgeons, 

“ F. Rivers, E. A. Branpr, P. pe Beuce—Visiting 
Apothecaries. 

** J, Heavisipg, T. Payne—Treasurers.” 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—Just now, when all the medical journals are offering 
advice to those commencing their studies at the different hos- 
pitals, it may not be inopportune if | add a remark or two, 
more especially applicable to students who have completed 
their coarse of study. By the young man of average industry, 
who has taken delight in the daily duties of the hospital and 
its medical school, the three or four years now ended are 
looked back upon with pleasurable regret. He has no fear as to 
svecessfully passing the various examining boards, but when 
this, the last trial of student life, is over, the grave question 
arises, In what manner am I now to turn my profession to 
account? How shall |, a young beginner, in whom the public 
will have but small confidence for some time, best employ the 
next few years? To such inquiries | would snggest looking 
out for house surgeoncies to provincial hospitals. Nothing 
brings a man out so much—nothing so trains him to facility 
in surgical manipulation and quickness in diagnosis—as under- 
taking the responsible duties of resident medical officer to one 
of those important institutions. If the young surgeon gains 
the confidence and goodwill of the hospital staff, the chances 
are ten to one in favour of his being elected to fill the first 
vacancy in the surgical department (of course I am supposing 
that he holds office as house-surgeon for a reasonable length of 
time). Thus a position is at once attained, and our formerly 
desponding friend emerges from his comparative obscurity to a 
station which excites the envy of all his neighbours who have 
been confined to the routine of general practice from the day 
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quitted their alma mater. And this leads me to mention a 
fact which hitherto has not attracted much attention. It has 
been brought before me in the course of an autumnal visit to 
different. provincial towns, What I have just stated as to 
the rapid rise of the hospital or infirmary house-surgeon, has 
been of more frequent occurrence during late years than some 
of your readers would imagine, This being so, the well-to do 
family doctors begin to grumble, and say that stranger after 

_ stranger coming to the town to fill the post of house-surgeon, 
each in turn vacates such post to add one more to the number 
of practitioners with which the town is already overstocked, 
** Besides,” say they, ‘‘these hospital subordinates, having 
become known to various governors of the hospital, who bave 
great influence in the county, and who are amongst our best 
patients, are at once patronised on starting into practice, since 
they are supposed to have enjoyed larger opportunities than 
ourselves for the study of disease.” ‘There is a seeming hard- 
ship in this; and we cannot but sympathize with the old- 
established practitioners, who are apt to be ousted by those 
young hospital surgeons ; but the fact remains, and every year 
will further develop it. To those who take a liberal view of 
things, and wish to see our profession stand better in public 
estimation, all I have stated will be matter of congratula- 
tion. Now-a-days, a man does unquestionably take a higher 
ay oer as a medical practitioner if at any period of his life 

e has held an hospital appointment. This it is that causes the 
competition to be so keen when a vacancy for a house-surgeon 
isannounced at any of our provincial infirmaries, and we must 
thankfully hail it as a proof that the hard-working and 
assiduous student of medicine has a cheering prospect of taking 
a high social position, and of being fairly appreciated by the 
educated classes. 

Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


October, 1862. Aw Hosrrrat Teacuer. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


Tue Gazette des Hopitaux gives the following sketch of the 
labours of this Congress on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd inst. Pro- 
fessors Ruete and Coccius (of Leipzig), Drs. Arlt and Gulz (of 
Vienna), De Graefe (of Berlin), Donders (of Utrecht), Critchett 
(of London), and other eminent oculists, discussed and settled 
the statutes of the Society. Few French surgeons were pre- 
sent. The officers appointed are the following: President, 
M, Vieminckx; Honorary President, M. Sichel; Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Messrs. Desmarres and Donders; Secretary, M. Giraud 
Teulon ; Assistant Secretary, M. Wecker. 

The first communication was from Dr. Knapp, of Heidelberg, 
pepil of Helmholtz. He mentioned the researches by which 

e was able to determine the differences of refraction and the 
meridians of the globe of the eye. Having measured in many 
living individuals the curved rays of the cornea in the different 
meridians, M. Knapp was able to construct, by means of accu- 
rate figures, the left surface shown and defined by Hume, thus 
giving a physiological and geometrical basis to the analysis of 
a disease recently discovered by Donders—namely, astigmatism, 

M. Herring read a paper containing new facts, which have 
been used by Prof. Ruete to present, under a novel point of 
view, the doctrine of horopteris. 

M. Coccius showed a new ophthalmoscope, the size of a 
small opera-glass, by means of which anyone can examine the 
deep structures of his own eye, the papilla being well seen, 

Prof. Arlt exhibited beautiful preparations of the orbicular 
muscle and the lachrymal canal, a tendinous raphe being proved 
to exist, uniting outwardly the two superior and inferior por- 
tions of the orbicularis lying on the lids, The study of entro- 

jon and of the strictures of the canal will be aided by this 

very. 

M. Schweiger, of Berlin, pupil of Graefe, read a paper on 
the phenomena of choroiditis; and M. Liebreich, formerly of 
Berlin and now of Paris, laid before the members beautiful 
coloured plates representing the alterations of the retina and 
choroid as seen with the ophthalmoscope. 

M. Hasner, of Prague, showed the practical results of core- 
lysis, or the ey of posterior synechie#. This communication 
gave rise to much discussion. 

M. Hairion, of Loavain, and M. Furnari, of Paris, spoke on 
the inoculation of gonorrheal pus and the shaving of the 


cornea in granular ophthalmia, and gave an account of the 
results they had obtained by the application of these methods, 

M. de Graefe, in an eloquent speech, gave his ideas i 
a new affection, which he designated by the name of muscular 
asthenopia, the consequence of defective action of the external 
rectus. In the Professor’s communication the history of mus- 
cular paralysis and of strabismus was cleared up, and the close 
relation between optical or visual defects and a disturbance in 
the general muscular system was shown. 

M. Donders then very lucidly brought before the meetin 
the etiological history of the different kinds of strabismus; — 
showed, by statistics, the influence of the optical state of the 
eye, and the geometrical condition of its refraction on the 
duction of strabismus, Rational therapeutics will spring ; 
a critical survey of these new etiological views ; and surgical 
manipulations will thas be based on accurate indications, 

Prof. Donders also gave the meeting a clear exposition of his 
opinions respecting astigmatism. 

M. Giraud Teulon, and M. Donders in the name of one of 
his pupils (M. Snellen), exhibited scales of printed types con- 
trived separately at Paris and Utrecht, and, by a strange coin- 
cidence, almost similar, Both systems were based upon the 
idea emitted by M. Jiiger of Vienna, All the types composing 
the scales, when seen from a distance settled by their place in 
the series, correspond to the same visual angle in the retina— 
namely, an angle of a minute. Thus can be fixed the limits of 
| the antero-posterior plane of vision, and the numbers of the 
| glasses required, by the state of the power of accommodation ; 
as also the degree of sensibility of the retina, 

M. Jules Guérin presented a man, aged forty-two, whose 
converging strabismus he had operated upon three days before, 

| by his sub-conjunctival method. The efficacy and innocuity of 
| this mode of operating were evidently proved. 
M. Graefe spoke of his experiments on the antagonism of 
opium an! belladonna, It is well known that the latter, and 
the Solanacew in general, dilate the pupil, whilst opium con- 
| tracts it. M. Graefe had sought to determine whether the 

ciliary apparatus, on which belladonna also has a paralyzing 
| action, did not contract under morphia, This has been shown 
| to be the fact. 

Thus ended this session, which has worthily begun the Inter- 
national Congress of Ophthalmology. The next meeting will 
take place at Vienna, in 1866. 








PARISIAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


M. Rorsgr, Physician to the King of Greece, read a paper 
at the Academy of Medicine last week on the subject of abdo- 
minal auscultation, and more ially upon a new method of 
diagnosing hypertrophy of the spleen. In this latter condi- 
tion he has found with tolerable constancy a bellows-sound 
occurring in the splenic artery, perfectly distinguishable from 
the aortic bruit, and accompanying alone this form of splenic 
tumour. 

M. Pietra-Santa, who has already published a treatise upon 
the cellular system pf imprisonment and its defects, has just 
breught forward some further observationson the same subject, 
in which he, as before, strongly condemns this method of pun- 
ishing criminals, considering that the effect of total and unin- 
terrupted seclusion is to destroy the intellectual faculties, and 
to produce, if prolonged, madness aad suicide. 

As a sequel to the famous Confessions of an Opium-eater, 
M. De Luca gives the following interesting account of his 
personal experience of the effects of a dose of isch :— 

‘** Feeling anxious to ascertain from my own ex the 
effects of haschisch, I eagerly availed myself of a favourable 
opportunity afforded me by one of my friends bringing from 
the East a supply of this article in the form of a sweetmeat. 
I took from forty to fifty grains of this sweet , with a 
feeling of great incredulity regarding the marve effects it 
is said to produce. ‘ 

“ This was in the spring of 1854, about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and soon afterwards I went to work as usual at the 
chemical laboratory of the College of France. In about 
quarter of an hour I began to experience a singular sensation 
on the surface of the extremities, which seemed to proceed from 
without inwards, I felt as if something entered at the points 


f fi and and continuously 
or athe ae resin wbhton, homies comping ia thaseeiens 
degree my intellect, or giving me the slightest feeling of pain. 
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“I know not how to explain this sensation, except by com- 
paring it either to that cansed by the sting of a nettle, or the 
creeping of a great multitade of ants over one’s body, or to the 
feeling experienced when the sole of the foot or any other deii- 
cate and sensitive part of the body is gently rubbed ; bat all 
these comparisons give a very faint idea of the actual sensa- 
tions produced during the early stage of the effects of haschisch 
on the organization, 


porter’s wife appeared to me quite changed, 
but I again reminded myself that I was under the influence of 
haschisch. I then entered my apartment, leaving the key out- 
side the door, and intended to read my two letters, but the old 
nervous feeling in my fingers prevented me opening them; and 
when, after several ineffectual a I could get no farther 
than passing them from one hand to another, I was seized with 
a supreme contempt for the affairs of everyday life and threw 
the letters disdainfally on the floor, Ideas crowded into my 
brain, and became clear and defined; the nervous movement 
was more sensible; I was conscious of an agreeable sensation 
throughout my frame; and when, after taking off my apparel, 
I got into bed, it seemed to me that the bed-clothes held off 
from me in token of respect, and that, without coming at all 
into contact with them, I found myself in an atmosphere of 
pecniiar contentment and pleasure. 

“To my great satisfaction, all my former life before 
me; but my ideas flowed wo rapidly that I d not fix or 
meditate on auy isolated fact. I thought, ‘If this state could 
only last, the dreams of some of ed meee would be realised. 
We should all be contented, wishing for nothing and contem- 

lating oar own actions with joy.’ The clearness of my intel- 

t was not in the smallest deyree clouded during this time ; 
my mind was even st ling to recover its true appreciative 

er. I said to myself, ‘ You think you are in bed, but per- 
ps you are working as usual in the laboratory ;’ but 
this doubt passed hike a flash of lightning, because a thousand 
facts presented themselves to convince me that I was actually 
in my house. I could get out of bed and walk, which I did, 
and then got in again, after having examined my clothes, seen 
the two letters on the floor, and observed that my Goor was 
shat and the key left outside. 

‘*The moment I retarned to bed I found myself in to 
agreeable — as before, the coverings in in, 
themselves This state lasted for about a hours, a 
towards its close my ideas came less rapidly, the distances di- 
minished, and the -clothes began respectfully to approach 
me. The nervous movement also disappeared, and, in fact, 1 
returned to my normal state, the only remaining peculiarity 
being that my lips were unusually dry.” 

The action of haschisch on the vital organization differs 
according to the temperament and susceptibility of different 
individuals, Women and children are much more easily 
affected than men, All, however, are agreed in attributing to 
those under its influence the following aberrations :—A delusive 
exaggeration of distances, objects seeming farther off than they 
really are ; the hearing of sounds more faintly than is nataral ; 
a feeling of extreme self-complacency, and of being lifted 
above the earth; a recurrence of long-forgotten events ; and 
an utter indifference to the common things of life. 

_Paris, Oct. 2ist, 1862. 

Axnatomicat Lecrores at CaMBRIDGE Se ween 

lectures on comparative 7 and physiology were 
commenced'on Wednesday last, the 2 ‘nd instant, at one o'clock, 
to be continued every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


—_— = —* 
. 
Medical Hews. 
Royat Cottser or Puysicians or Lonpon.— At a 
eral meeting of the Fellows, held on Wednesday, the 22nd 
inst., the following gentlemen, having undergone the necessary 
examination, were duly admitted to practise physic as Licen- 
tiates of the College :— 
at, Thomas, Over Darwen, 
rop, Edward, St. Nicholas, Spalding. 
Chandler Edw., 7, Chester-plote Ki ington 
idler, Edw., 7 - enn -CTOSS. 
Cooper, Wiliam, Bristol. 
Gisburn, John James Walker, Leeds. 
Kerewill, George, Looe, Cornwall. 
Laverick, John Valentine, Henderwell, Yorkshire. 
James Foster, , Yorkshire. 
John, Beneal Medical Service. 
Renshaw, Herbert Smith, Ashton-on- Mersey. 


Thomas, Montague, Windsor. 
Woodman, Frederick, | 


Apornecartgs’ Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 
their examination in the Science and Practice of Medicine, and 


received certificates to practise, on the 16th inst. :— 
Connor, James Henthorn Todd, King’s College. 
Wilttam, -terrace, Kentish-town. 
Griffiths, Edwin Thomas, Birmingham. 
Miskin, George Albert, St. Thomas's Hospito!. 
Renshaw, Joehua 


a . William, = —_— eT - 
Walton, Henry, Week ‘Auckland. : ee 
Warn, Reuben Thomas, Plymouth. 

Usiversiry or Campxipor.—aAt a congregation on the 
16th inst., Dr. Humphry, of Downing College, and Mr. Les- 
toargeon, of Trinity College, were inted examiners of 
candidates for the degree of Master in Surgery during the 
ensuing year, in addition to the ex officio examiners. 


Oxrorp University Lectures ox Anatomy.—The 
Linacre Professor of Anatomy and Physiology commenced a 
course of lectures on Monday last, He —— to form a 
class for practical instruction in Anatomy and Physiology. 

Tue Yettow Fever continues to increase at Wil- 
mington, in North Carolina. Many new cases are reported. 


Crorera 1y Catwa.—Cholera is still raging in the 
North-Western provinces of China’ Business is suspended in 
consequence. 

Pomecraxate Root Barx.—Dr. Odeph has prepared 
an aqueous extract of the fresh bark of the root a 
granate as a less costly and much more efficacious y for 
tape-worm than any preparation of the dry bark. 

Restoration or THE Cavecn or St. Barrnotomew 
THE Less.—Workmen are at present employed in the restora- 
tion of this beautiful little church, situated within the precincts 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Ricuwonp Hosprrats, Virersia.—The Confederate 

reports that the number of the sick and 

wounded received in the Richmond hospitals since their 
organization is 99,000 ; of these, 7000 have died. 


Heattn or Sypyex, New Sovra Waves.—Zymotic 
diseases were more fatal last quarter than in the previous au- 
tumn, but less so than in any of the preceding four yeara. 
Diseases of the lungs appear to be generally the most fatal of 
the specitied causes of death. 


Ovartotomy at Goy's Hosprtat.—On Wednesday, 
the 15th instant, Mr. Bryant successfully removed a 
ovarian cyst from a woman in Guy’s Hospital. The patient has 
gone on uninterruptedly towards recovery, not one bad symp- 
tom having appeared, and every indication of success having 
to be recorded. 

Proportion oF Narcrat anp Apnrormat Parsenta- 
Trons.—In an analysis of 1013 labours, Dr. Paterson 
that 987 were natural presentations, and 22 abnormal. Of the 
latter 15 were living children. The proportion of twins was | 
in 77. 

Lamivarnta Diorrata vsep ror Texts.—Dr. C. F. 
Sloan recommends the use of the dried stem of the sea tangle 
(Laminaria digitata) as a substitate for the tents in ordi 
use. The substance oe oe in cee 
the requisite properties for , being firm, elastic, 

- its consistency Mere ort se softer than horn. It 





tenacious, 
may be easily cut by the surgeon himself to any required 
shape. 
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Diet 1n tHe Anmy.—Dr. Gibson, the Director-Gencral 
of the Medical Department of the Army, has represented that 
the daily ration oF meat allowed to the soldier is insufficient 
to enable him to support the fatigue of duty, and recommends 
that the supply be increased from three quarters of a pound to 
a pound daily. 

Bucks Generat Inriruary Buitpinc Fonp.—The 

rt of the auditors recommends that the building fund 
should as speedily as possible be invested in the Buckingham- 
shire Railway Company in preference to Government Securi- 
ties. ‘The amount of capital to be invested is about £9600, 


Tue Yarra Benp Lunatic Asytum, Vicror1a.—The 
Government inquiry instituted to investigate the causes of the 
numerous deaths occurring in this institution, has resulted in 
the dismissal of the medical superintendent. The man ent 
will now devolve on a duly qualified superintendent to be sent 
from England. 


Bust oF THE Late Prince Consort 1n THE Roya 
CoLLece oF SuRGEoNS IN IRELAND. — The Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland have just received a marble bust of the 
late Prince Consort from the studio of Mr. Theed. It is copied 
from one in the possession of her Majesty, by the same 
artist, her Majesty’s permission having been granted for the 
purpose. 

DeatH FROM ENORMOUSLY EntaRcep Spreen.—On 
Saturday, October 11th, an inquest was held on the body of 
Mr. Charles Mundin, of Knight-street, Wellingborough. A 
post-mortem examination, made by Mr. B. Duley. revealed 
the cause of death to be an enlargement of the spleen, which 
had attained the weight of nine pounds. Deceased was in his 
forty eighth year.— Northampton Express, 


Quackery 1N France.—The Correctional Tribunal 
condemned a man named Adam to two years’ imprisonment 
and a tine of 100 francs, for illegally obtaining money under 
pretence of curing diseases. Holy water and prayers appeared 
to be his chief remedies, Upon appeal to the Imperial Court 
at ag his term of imprisonment was reduced to fifteen 
months. 


Tue British Army in Cuina.—Dr. Muir, in his 
of the Medical History of the War in the North of 
China in 1860, says that ‘‘On the 16th of September the 
temperature under canvas was 90 degrees during part of the 
day, and rose to 142 degrees in the sun, falling during the 
night to 49 degrees, a variation of nearly 100 degrees in twenty- 
four hours, Next month the men at Pekin had to suffer a tem- 
perature of 4 degrees below freezing point, yet the per-centage 
of sick to strength was but a trifle above 5, and the mortality 
but small. Cholera never obtained a permanent lodgment in 
camp, and, though marching under a tropical sun, none died 
from sun-stroke.”’ 


Army Generar Hospitats anv Hosprtat Surps.—Dr. 
Rutherford, in his Sanitary Report of the Chinese Expedition 
in 1860, considers that the ‘‘ general hospital” system bas a 

t superiority over the (pure or modified) regimental system, 
and that it is of immense advantage to an army to be accom- 
panied by hospital ships of the size and equipment of the 
Mauritius and Melbourne ; that the use of such ships should 
be permanent in our army, and in times of peace serve as 
transport vessels for invalids. 


Oxrorp M.B. Examinations.—The Regius Professor 
of Medicine has given notice :—1l. That the first examination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine will commence on the 
17th of November, and that intending candidates should at 
once forward to him their names and addresses. 2. That any 
members of the University who are studying, or who propose 
to study medicine, should, for the purpose of registra:ion, 

equaint the Profi 
tered elsewhere, or whether they desire to be registered at 
Oxford, 3. 





Travelling Fellowship will commence on January 26, 1863. 


ConstperaBte Mortatiry amono Ficraxts.—Let- 
ters from Queensland state, the Hrin go-Bragh was very un- 
fortunate, having lost upwards of fifty of her passengers by 


typhus fever on the voyage, which was very long. On her 
arrival in Moreton Bay she was placed in quarantine, until the 
health officer reported her clear of disease, when the emi- 
grants were allowed to land; but it is to be regretted that se- 
veral cases of fever have since broken out among the passengers, 
some of which have terminated fatally. Fortunately we have 
delightfully cold and bracing winter weather, or the ravages 





thereof, stating whether they are regis- | 


That the next examination for the Radcliffe | 





of the disease might be of a very serious character. The 
Chatsworth is also unfortunate, having the measles on board, 
and therefore is at present detained in quarantine. Of course 
excuses can always be made; but mortality so considerable 
must own a preventable cause; and great blame attaches, 


under these circumstances, to the agents of the Emigration 
Commissioners, 


CangiaGes For THE Stck.—A new Public Conveyance 
Company is started, by which it is proposed to provide special 
cabs for the conveyance of invalids to and from hospitals and 
infirmaries, thus avoiding the danger of infection to which the 
ordinary nger is now continually exposed. The Di- 
rectors will strictly prohibit their servants from carrying per- 
sons (except in cases of emergency) having infectious or con- 
tagious diseases in the cabs used by the general peas 
whenever this rule is infringed the conveyance will be removed 
from the stand. This is a public reform of which we have 
several times demonstrated the want. 


Paystotoeicat Grants.—The funds expended in grants 
towards the furtherance of biological science by the British 
Association have been thus expended, The section of botany, 
zoology, and physiology, has absorbed about £1400; of which 
nearly £900 has been applied to zoology, partly for the expense 
of dredging committees, for obtaining specimens of marine 
zoology on our own coasts and in the Mediterranean and other 
localities, and whose useful labours have been epee he mi 
from 1840 to 1861, but principally for zoological in 
different districts and countries, In botany may be remarked 
the labours of a committee consisting of Professors Daubeny, 
Henslow, and others, formed in 1440 to make experiments on 
the preservation of vegetative powers in seeds, who continued 
their work for sixteen successive years, reporting annually, 
and assisted by a sum of £200. The greatest age at which the 
seeds experimented upon were found to vegetate was about 
forty years. Another committee, with Mr. Hunt, was engaged 
during seven years, from 1841, in investigating the influence of 
coloured light on the germination of seeds and growth of 
plants. 


Dsata or Dr. Hamet.—The death of Dr. Joseph 
Hamel, a distinguished foreigner, who resided many years in 
this country, and was well known in the scientific world, has 
been recently recurded. Dr. Hamel, ‘* Conseiller d’Etat actuel 
de S.M. I’Empéreur de Russie, Membre de l’Académie Impé- 
riale de St. Pétersbourg,” died in London on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, after a few days’ illness, He was born in 1788, at 
Sarepta, on the Volga, in Russia. In 1807, he distinguished 
himself by the invention cf an electrical machine, and in 1813, 
after having finished his studies, he was pamed by the Emperor 
Alexander Member of the ‘* Académie de Médecine et de 
Chirurgie de St. Pétersbourg.” He soon after visited England 
for the first time, and travelled all over the country, making 
himself well acquainted with it, He was appointed to accom- 
pany the Grand Duke (afterwards the Emperor Nicholas), 
during his visit to England in 1813, and in 1818 he fulfilled the 
same duties towards the younger brother. In 1820 Dr. Hamel 
made a well-known ascent of Mont Blanc, when he lost several 
of his guides. In 1821, he returned to Russia, and was at- 
tached to the suite of the Governor-General of Moscow. He 
was elected, in 1 28, ‘‘Membre de l’Académie Impériale de 
Sciences de St. Pétersbourg.” It was through his exertions that 
the first exhibition of industry took place at Moscow. He was 
afterwards employed in several other exhibitions in Russia, 
and, taxing the liveliest interest in the progress of industry, he 
visited all the great exhibitions which have since taken place 
in France, England, and even the one at New York in 1854. 
Dr. Hamel published a history of the steam-engine, a work 
written with the precision and care distinguishing all his 
scientific researches, He also published a history of the electric 
telegraph, which is very complete, and full of interest in a 
scientific point of view. Having studied during his first visit 
to England the system of teaching originated by Lancaster, he 
published an account of it in Russia, and this was the cause of 
its introduction into that country. It is believed that Dr. 
Hamel, during his residence in this country, was employed by 
the Russian Government in furnishing them with information 
relative to the progress of science and the arts in England. 


Prorrssor Hartine’s Kernatocrarn.— Professor 
Harting, of Utrecht, has invented an instrument for tak 
the measure of the human head. By means of a plug, placed 
in each external auditory opening, the radial distance to any 
part of the periphery of the cranium may readily be deter 


mined, 
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Tue Lancer, | 





Heartn or rue Agsmy at Home.—Dr. Graham Bal- 
four’s Report on the Health of the Army, just issued, shows that 
of the 97,703 troops serving in the United Kingdom in 1860, the 
ratio of admissions into hospital was 1-053 per 1000 of mean 
strength ; of deaths, 9°95, or | per cent, ; and the average daily 
sick, 54°72, or nearly 54 per cent. More than a third of the 
admissions into hospital were on account of venereal diseases ; 
next were miasmatic diseases ; then those of the integumen- 
tary and those of the respiratory systems, Of the mortality, 
upwards of a third was by tubercular diseases. 


Campriper Mepicat Examinations —The examina- 


Messrs. Robert T. E. B. Cooke, William Taylor, Charlies Robertson, and 
Andrew ae been appointed Acting Officers to the Royal 


D Ciuirge Henry Da ey - he Royal 
. eory Davis has been ampoint ouse-surgeon to t 
Berkshire Reading, vice Dr. Oliver Calley Maurice, resigned. 

Mr. cc. W has ae gery House-surgeon, Apothecary, and Se- 
cootary bd Stamford, Rutland, and General Infirmary, vice Mr. Charlies 

enry e, 

Dr. Henry Gray (roly has been elected Medical Officer to the South City 
Dispensary of the South Dublin Union, vice Dr. T. Deane Hargrave, 


r. Charles Bennett has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator 
Or Beets No. 2 of the Daventry Union, Northamptonshire, vice Mr. W. C. 


T. . 
Mr. Arthur Houghton Dowson has been elected Medica! OfBcer and Public 








tions for medical degrees in the ensuing term will ce 
on Monday, Nov. 24th, at 9 a.m. Candidates intending to offer 
themselves for examination for the d of M.B., are required 
to signify the same to the Regius Professor of Physic on or 
before Nov. 10th, specifying whether they offer themselves for 
the first or second examination. A fee of three guineas is paid 
to the professor for the first examination regi g- 

The classical subjects for the ensuing examination for the 
M.B. degree are,—Hippocrates: the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Sections of the Aphorisms; Areteus: “On the Causes and 
Symptoms of Chronic Disease,” seven chapters of the Ist 
Book. Celsus: the Ist and 2nd —_ 8. oe be 

uired to satisfy the examiners in the portions se! rom 
on of the bn flor Beng Candidates are requested to call on 
the Regius Professor with their certificates before admission 
to examination, Bachelors or Licentiates of Medicine or 
Masters of Arts, desirous of proceeding to the degree of M.D. 
in the ensuing term, are requested to communicate their in- 
tention without delay to the Regius Professor of Physic. 

Hospitat Lanpep Prorerty.—The rent of property 
devised to Westminster Hospital amounts to about £800 per 
annum ; to St. George’s Hospital, £300; the Middlesex Hos- 
pital will receive in rents £1000 per annum, and in money 
about £4000, These hospitals are enabled by special Acts of 
Parliament to receive lands, notwithstanding the Statute of 
Mortmain. 

Venerneat Disgast 1n THE Army.—The admissions 
into hospital among the home troops during 1860, for enthetic 
diseases, which comprised all sorts of venereal disease, were 
upwards of one-third of the average strength of the army; at 
Portsmouth they exceeded one-half. This disease causes a loss 


in the course of the year to the army at home of at least 8°69 | 


days of the service of every soldier. The average period of 
treatment amounted to twenty-three days. The Household 
Cavalry are much the freest from it, and the Foot Guards rank 
next, owing, probably, to their being less frequently moved, and 
a considerable number of the men being married. The invalid- 
ing for this disease is small, but many of the men discharged 
with broken health and for rheumatism may trace to this 
source the origin of their disabilities. 

Heattn or Loxpox purine THE Werk ENDING 
Satorpay, Octoner 18.—The deaths registered in London in 
the week that ended last Saturday were 1181. There were 12 
deaths in the week from small-pox, and 61 from measles. 
Scarlatina was fatal in 75 cases, Sixty-three deaths from 
typhus were recorded. ‘The births were—boys, 944; girls, 
919; total, 1863. 


MEDICAL VACANCIES. 
Tens is a vacancy for Ophthalmic Sargeon to St. Mary's Hospital, in con- 
sequence of the resignation of Mr. White Cooper. 
An Assistant Medical Officer is required for the Brownlow-hill Workhouse, 


Liverpool, 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Dr, P. W. Laraam, Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, has been appointed one of the Exa- 
ininers for Medical Degrees in the University of Cambridge. 

Dr. David Duncan Logan, of Leinster-equare, Bayswater, has been elected 
Third Physician to the West London Hospital. 

_Mr. Arthur J, Camming has been ——— Consulting Sargeon to the St. 
Thomas's Hospital for Lunatics near Exeter. 

Mr. J. D. Harries has been inted Surgeon to the Salop County Gaol, 
viee Mr, Henry Fenton, > 
_Dr. W. Young has been appointed President for 1862-63 of the Glasgow 
Faculty of Medicine ; Dr. James Scanian has been appointed Vice-Pres‘dent ; 
yr. Jon M‘Carron, Treasurer ; and Dr. R. Cowan, Secretary. 

Dr. J. B. Melson has been elected President of the Midland Medical Society, 
Lirmingham, and Mr. Langston Parker and Dr, James Russel have been 
ceeted Vice- Presidents. 

Mr. Thomas H. Bartieet has been appointed Surgeon to the Birmingham 
and Midland Free Hospital tor Sick Children, vice Mr. George Yates, resigned. 

Mr. John H. Tutin has been appointed Surgeon to the Ripon and 
House of Recovery, vice Mr. Se i Tutin, d d; and 


pson has been app spenser, vice 
term of office had expired. 











vi for the Urford District of the Plomesgate Union, Suffolk, vice Mr. 
Samuel Randall, Surgeon B.N., d L 

Mr. William James Kite has be-n inted Medical Officer for the Third 
District of the West Bromwich Union, Staffordshire. 

Dr. Charles Ritchie has been elec ed President of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow for 1862-63. 

Dr. John G, Fleming has been elected Visitor, and Mr. George Watt 
sentative of the Faculty in the General Council] of Medical Education and Re- 


gistration. 
Mr. Miles J Jordan has been elected Medical Officer and Public Vac- 
la Dispensary Distriet of the Castlebar Union, County 


cinator tor the 
Mazo, vice Mr. John Bolton Barvett, d+ ceased. 

r. William Heury Moor has been appointed Medical Officer to the South- 
Fast District of the Buntingford Union, tierts, vice Mr. William Hugh Alder- 
sey, - 

Mr. Charles Jenkyns has been appointed Medical Officer of the Pelham 
District of the Bishup Stortford Union, Herts, vice Mr. Moor, appointed as 


e. 
Mr. Thomas Boles Eames has been ted Certifying Surgeon under the 
Pactory Act for the District of Farnworth, Lancashire, vice Mr. Henry Sharp, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


On the 15th of June, at Kingston, Jamaica, the wife of B. Watson Davis, 
M.D., of a daughter. 

On the 6th inst, at the Grove, Clapham-common, the wife of Surg.-Major 
Chas. G. Andrews, H.M.’s Indian Army, of a son. 
‘ ee 11th inst., at King’s-parade, Chelsea, the wife of E. Crisp, M.D., of a 

fe ‘er. 

On the 1]th inst. at Westbary-on-Trym, Gloucestershire, the wife of Wm. 
Kortright Brock, . MB.CS,, of a son. 

On the 16th inst, at Burwash, Sussex, the wife of J. W. Combs, Esq. 
M.R.CS., of a son. 

hae the 16th inst,, at Great Hadham, Herts, the wife of F. M. Smith, M.D, 
of a son. 

On the 17th inst., at Pembroke House, Hackuey, the wife of T. B. Christie, 








| M.D., of a son, still-born, 


MARRIAGES, 


On the 7th inst., at the Parish Church, West Derby, Richard Thomas, Esq. 
M.R.C.S,, of Minai-bridge, to Margaret Anne, eldest daughter of David Evans 
Esq.. of Liverpool. 

On the 8th inst., at St. Stephen's, Astley, near Manchester, Alfred J. Ban- 
nister, M.U., of Addison-terrace, Notting-hill, eldest son of James Bannister, 
“ts = a Brompton, to Hannah, second daughter of the Rev. 
A. Hewlett. 

(m the lith inst., at Bampton, Oxon, James Cornwall, Esq... M.R.C.S., of 
Fairford, Gloucestershire, to Elizabeth Ann Slade, relict of the Kev. James 
Slade, M.A., and eldest daughter of Wm. K. Cowley, Esq., B.N., of Bampton, 
Oxon. 

On the 14th inst.. at Winterton, near Great Yarmouth, Edward Hesdlam 
Greenhow, M.D., of Upper Berkeley-street, to Eliza Burnley, second daughter 
of the late Joseph Hume, Esq., M.?. 

On the 15th inst., at Esher, Surrey, Arthur Prince, L.B.C.P. Ed., of Dadley- 
grove, Paddington, to Kate, only daughter of John Duckitt, Esq., Home 
House, Esher. 


DEATHS. 


On the 24th ult., at Sligo, Dr. J. Rutherford, B.N., aged 83. 

On the 20th ult., at Cheltenham, Robert, son of T. R, Colledge, M.D. 

On the 6th inst. Thomas Asprey, Esq, L.S.A., of Wilmington-square, 
formerly of Olney, Bucks. 

On the 10th inst., at Northgate-street, Ipswich, Edward Beck, M.D. Cantab. 

On the 10th inst., James ‘Ihorp Chatterton, Esq., M.B.C.S., of Kingston- 
on- Thames. 

On the 10th inst., Elizabeth, the wife of John Morley, Esq., M.R.C.S., of 
Barton-on- Humber, aged 44 

On the 13¢h inst., at Brighton, W. Chalmers, M.D., ared 76. 

On the Mth inst. at Penwhelyg House, Aberdovey, Merionethshire, Cathe- 
rine, the wife of John Pughe, F.R.C.S., and J.P. for the County. 

On the 16th inst., at Uxbridge, James Harrison, M.D., of the Bengal 
Medical Service, aged 42. 





BOOKS ETC. RECEIVED. 


Dr. Mapother on Physiology and its Aids to Study and Treatment of 
Savory's Compendium of Domestic Medicine. 

Dr. Marcet on Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication. 

Dr, West's Lilustrations of Puerperal Diseases. 

Dr. Mayne’s Medical V . 
Statistical, Sanitary, and Medica] Report for 1860: Army Medical 
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ROTOR hoa CORRERRORDENTA, 








Medical Diary of the Tek. 


Senteresiiiichaamatainineinanandnn haitechen Not more than 
forty gallons of petroleam may be kept within fifty yards of a dwelling house, 
or of a building in which goods are stored, without a licence from some loca! 





monstrat 
St. Marx's Hoserta, vor Fistuna aNp 
Drsgases oF TH8 Reorum. 
Mansaasuanas Faxes Hosea. — 
P.M. 
) Mavicat Socisry or Loxpow.—8} P.x. Clinical 
Diseussion. Case 1. Mr. Ernest Hart: 1. “On 
a recent Case of Popliteal Aneurism Cared by 
Tiesion, oe Failure yy we: a 
an Improved Tourniquet with Index, a Case 
\ in which it was dynnterel 
( Guy's H Ly ti Me. 
> WESTMINSTER SS... PM. 
4.— Operations, 1 p.m, 
L—t ions, | P.M. 
Usuvensizy Contzer Hosrrtat, — 
2 Pm. 


(St. Grorer's Hosprrat. 1 Pm, 
Ceytrat Lonpon OruTsatmio Hosritas, — 
Operations, 1 Pm, 
Lonpor } L.— Operations, 14 P.m. 
Kovat Prue Hosprtat.—Operations, 1} P.x. 
4 Great Noerugen Hosrrtat, Kine’s Cnosa.— 
Operations, 2 P.u. 
Lonpow Sunercat Home.—Operations, 2 p.m. 
West Lompon Hosrita. —Operations, 2 P.at. 
Wat L. — Uperaions, 2 
LPM. 
Wesemineree Ormruataic Hosrrtar. — Opera- 
tions, 1), p.at. 
o Taomus’s Hosrrrat.—Operations, 1 P.«. 
mepw's Hospitat.—Operations, i} 


OTHER 
1} Pm. 


MONDAY, Ocr. 27 








TUESDAY, Ocr, 28 








WEDNESDAY, Ocr. 29 





THURSDAY, Ocr, 30 ... 








| Kuve" 's Coutacs Hosrrrat.—Operations, ]} P.™. 
Cuanaperonans HosritaL.—Uperations, 2 ».m. 


Go Correspondents. 


Studens,—“ Dialysis” consists in effecting analysis by means of liquid diffusion. 
This new method we owe to Professor Graham, the present Master of the 
Mint. In medico-legal inquiries it affords a valuable means of separating 
arsenious acid and the various poisonous metallic salts, as well as 





| exacted by the employer. With — to the former, 


| being the stepping-stone to their future social 


hority. Our comtemporary, the Chemical News, very properly points out that 
every oil-shop or warehouse where more than forty gallons of turpentine or 
of varnishes are stored is as dangerous to the neighbouriood as one holding 
the same amount of oil of petroleum, and quite as much requires an Act of 
Parliament to regulate the amount of its stock, 


Dr. Edwards Crisp's communication shall appear next week. 


Mepicat Assistants, Quatirrep ayy Unqvatirrep. 
To the Rditor of Tux Lanort. 


Sta,—A great deal has been written from time to time on the position of 
medical assistants, and you have kindly numervus letters to appear 
(from us unfortunates) in he. os columns of Tag Lancer, some ¢ of 
the inadequate remuneration offered, and others, the cerogatory olten 


“remuneration,” a mere 
survey of the numerous advertisements which 
the question; some as low as £25 per anpum, as high as £50, and if it 
reaches as high as £60, which it does now aud then, there is a rush for the 
prize, It has been my lot during the last ten years to be in correspondence 
with a good many men, in ‘answer to advertisements. 
Many of the productions 1 have been honoured with are of a singular and 
exacting character, so much so that I have carefully preserved them. Punch, 
no doubt, would turn them wo8, a profitable account. We are questioned as to 
age, sobriety, honesty, gentlemanly bearing. Magy eaten ap ymem o J height, 
weight, religious persuasion, viding and driving, arried or 
book-keeping, et hoc genus omue, and all for the nem otipenha alluded to above. 

We are told that medical students and Assistants of the present day are well 
worthy to belong te a ity in which « bas made great strides 
during the last quarter of a century. The comoliment, no doubt, is — 
merited, and | regret that | cannot state the liberality exhibited towards 
bears a similar proportion, 

I have carefully read over all the addresses on the opening of the Medical 
Session at the different as reported in Tux Lancet of the éth instant. 
Mr. Fergusson, of King’s states—* There are few who the stady 
of Medicine without having it in view as a future means of liv and a- 
position among their fellow- 
men.” I do not believe for a moment that the learned and ee Pro- 
faepy han the Highton: enenine paltry salary offered to a qualified student 
si wt a gold medalist !) who accepts, the first time in his ite, an assistant- 
shi h a medical practitioner. The “stepping-stone” in one sense is de- 

barred the junior who is just entering into life; for it too often happens that 
principals exact from assistants a written agreement not to practise within a 
certain number of miles, If one is foolish enough to sign such a document, 
then farewell to all prospects in that locality; re here I would caution ail 
assistants in search of employmeut to carefully avoid putting their hands to 
paper for such a purpose, 

Again, touching advertisements, My atteution was attracted by one last 
week, which rans thus :—“ Wanted, a gentieman to take charge of a branch 
prarticn in the country, Diploma not necessary.” Here we have an instance 

titi actually encouraging + and running in the face 








poisons, such as strychnia, morphia, &c., from the crude “ colloidal” contents 
of the stomach and intestines. Some are inclined to believe that its further 
investigation may throw light on molecular motion as a source of elec- 
tricity, heat, and other imponderable infl or forces, and lead to some 
more generalized knowledge than we yet possess of the nature of matter. 





Boudin’s work relative to Algeria, Dr. Francis on Climate, and Dr. Scoresby- 
Jackson's work, may afford a profitable perusal. 


Tax Mevrecat Socrerres. 
To the Editor of Tux Lanoxrt. 


Sra,—One of your “ Medical Annotations” of last week, with the above 
heading, reminded me of a still-born letter to you, now lying amongst my 
written some years since, but not sent to you. 
ay cet socks I si ted the desirability (in these days of cheap ting 
) of printing and to each member of the iffereut 
farmed 4 scientific Societies the ished for the r enlight 
Many a time have I been attracted to the meetings of these 
bodies from my suburban abode, and il! could I spare the four hours occu 
in securing my intelectual treat; and need I say that now in looking bac! 
discover w I gained by my sacrifice and my exertions, the result is - hen 
ina le. In the course of a few days, for as many pence as I had — 
* shillings, the medical press gave me all the information I had obtained, and I 
read in a few minutes what me hours to hear. The papers were 
of t tained in a few lines in the 
— recording them. The discussions (short at the Society, and mostly 
ntly foreign to the ray brought mp5 which to my think- 


feeble, freque 
are the most important the Pitter tie men assemble toge- 
tee, were rendered utterly Serie mainly from Hy that the papers read 


occupied nearly al! the time allotted for the meeting. 
The plan suggested re to had for its object the avoidance 
of the evils in mated, sot cuapramapicn of the hath. of Se tine.ck seaatag 
the diseussion of the topics or subjects brought forward. The ex 
attending this lam informed on good authority, are quite within the 
limits of any to! well- Society. The accession of new members 
to Societies would be greatly ; papers of small range and limited use 
would tind a more appropriate place ; “and every man making his 
with an intention of speaking would go prepared to say something, either to 
confirm or to controvert the views, opal or experience of the authors. 
There are hundreds of men in this. me pS, Sepapises, of tage expe- 
rience, ee —— are never = ly amongst their own fraternity, 


exons, cold yo herwhe papoens ofa 
aad aly 


t judge from the reports of 
a eeateanial iu the medical appear that the intelli- 
Eiosies. and 


ful appar thatthe = 
never w: 
object or design of of awaine,. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient . 
October, 1862. Iypagaror. 











| before a magistrate? Then do unto oihers as ye would 
| you. These are pointe. Mr. Editor, which call for a lash from your able pen, 
4n Inquirer.—We do not know of any special work upon the subject. M. | eS eS ee wack who pretends to be whes be Id ned 
| for a house-surgeon. Examine the arbitrary clause of Rale LI.: 
| house-surzgeon do not practise out of the house,” and if he vacates his office 





illegal practice, 
orthe Medical Act. What would the advertiser think if an unqualified 
was to settle down i ia the centre of the “branch practice,” where “a diploma 
was not necessary” ? Would he quietly allow the unqualified to administer to 
all “ the ills that fheah is heir to” ? or would he not summarily summons him 
they should do do unto 


La tly, an advertisement is issued from the North Staffordshire Infirmary 
—“ That the 


“in the course of three years from his election,” he is not to practise “ medicine 
or surgery within seven miles of the infirmary.” Cormun.ent is unnecessary. 

1 am, Sir, very respectfully yours, 

October, 1862. A Quvatrergp Asststayt. 


A Surgeon.—M. Desmartes has strong)y recommended the use of an ointment 
composed of equal parts of the extract of logwood and lard in fetid sloughing 
and gangrenous ulcers. We think it worthy of trial. 


Mr. J. Fenton should advertise his wants in the Shipping Gazette. 


Tae Peecimimyary Examevation at THe CoLtEGEe oF Surexors. 
To the Rditor of Tux Lancet. 


Str,—I have read with considerable interest a letter signed “ Judex” in your 
journal of Oct. Lith, and also those by Dr. Ansell and “A Medical Student” in 
your last issue. It appears that I, like * Judex,” was not quite so fortunate in 
obtaining a correct answer to my inquiries as I might have been. 

1 intend to place the facts of my case before you, in order that you may be 
5 at judge for yourself whether the officials ot the College are to blame or 
“ Judex. 

In January last year 1 passed the examination in Arts at "Ting 1 
and received a certificate to that effect; on 80 ning 1, with two 
other medical friends, both in situated, the College of 
Surgeons to ascertain whether it was necessary for us to oe their Arts ex- 
amination, at the same time telling them of our recent success at the Hall. To 
our astonishment, we were most positively omnes that it wee necessary, 4 
they did not recognise the Hall examination; aad farther than that, 4 list was 
given us of those the College did receive as substitutes for their own. 
certainly the Apothecaries’ Hall was not onsnaeS the Peg 2 Consequently, 
believing their assertion to be corree!, | passed the last preliminary examina- 
tion held at the College; hat nat wlabout, mack noone ame 
—s > travel 4 of a bi x 

uri was working up requisite subjects, 
also the an: which is felt by tng athe ee tet, ating a 
such poland 
that this will no¢ be considered as an 
% out the error into which “A 
to the conclusion that all were as 


om, Sie, your chadiant coovant, 


upon the bat 
it” was to be 
favoured as 


4 
to 
Ted by 
with proper 
October, 1862. 
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y Indian correspondent (C.J. X.) has transmitted to us the following ex- 
tracts from the Delhi Gazette, as indicating the wretched prospects and 
unfair treatment which fall to the lot of assistant-surgeons in the East. 
Believing that they may prove instructive to some of our junior readers, we 
print them accordingly :— 
“Aw Aprgat To u1s Excetiency tas Commanper-tn-Carer. 
“ To the Editor of the Dethi Gazette, 


“Sre,—The accemaenains 5 circular will, I have no doubt, indicate the 
which can now be held out to ‘s 
assistant-surgeons, Redstant-exegwons who entered the service "53 
cannot possibly be promoted until after twenty years’ service. 

“ These un are not, I am sure, desired for us by anyone, 


Warrant of 1858 are 

His Excellency Sir Hugh 

Rose, «, Commander-ia-Chiet, ehe is most unrcistekably kind hearted and just, 

has it in his games to Eee cot podiins tos extent. He 

Excellency can well recommend that those assistan\-surgeons who, if serving 

at home, would draw the pay and allowances of a captain, shall receive the 

pay and allowances of same rank when serving in India. I ask in the 
most respectful mapner, Will Ly —y do so? 

am, Si 





ah Rorat Assistawt-SurGzox.” 


“Crecvtas Mzmonaypvum. 


“The number of ee who have undergore the necessary 
examination, and been t for promotion, being sats sufficient, not only 
to fill the average = — the ranks of surgeons for a considerable 
period in time of peace, but also to meet any augmentation 
of war may —s and the object 
‘that previous to promotion the assistant surgeons have kept 
progress of medical science,’ so many only wiil in future 
annually as will ee mb — — on the ‘ passed” list. 

“ those assistan er, who entered the service in 1854, and 
who have not oa, will sex serd ee on the Sist of March of each year a noti- 
fication — — fur the examination whenever they may be 
called upon pase 

“April 7 7th. 1862.” Army Medica] Department. 


W. B.—He has no legal right to do so, He can by courtesy, but it is irregular, 
He can prefix “ Dr.” to his name, 

4 Young Practitioner.—1. It is usual not to charge for medicine and attend- 
ance for nine days, but it is a question of agreement,—2. It is not cus- 
tomary, 


Treatment or Antirictat Anvs, 
To the Editor of Tux Laworrt. 


Sir,—In your Obi of October 11th, the late Dr. Hart is 
the first man in who successful iY 
this may mislead many of your readers, I 
Dr. Martland, of this town, 
very nearly five years (see Bdi 
is also a case reported success! 
surviving one year and four months (see London M 
Jan. 1821 and Feb, 1822). Yours am. y, 
Blackburn, October, 1862. Wri 


successfully 


Poor-Law Surezons. 
To the Editor of Tax Lace. 


Sre,—I have had pointed out to me in your impression of the 11th instant a 
letter under the above heading, s “ Francis Green,” and he is indeed 
green if he the d of the Market Bosworth Union will allow 
your readers to imagine ‘there is no answer for him. To his question then 
now direct myself. 

If the village of Desford formed the entire Desford district, I should say it 
would have been an anomaly to have — a surgeon four miles nt the 
but seeing that if the t had ring the di 
“sick paupers” at some of the places comprising the district 
nearly two, three, and four miles res 
readers will see that there is really 
one who, in addition to full 
po years without the least fault, i st 

ed, would have left the Board no al 
"The conclusion of your correspondent’s Vetter is is not true. 


cotes of most of the g 
30 votes ; and, for information, it was the subject of general remark, that 
one of the naaieas of his own vil was not at the Board to su — 
and, in the absence of any letter from him, or any remark eS —<s 
dian, as to the cause of his absence, it was assumed that 
port. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that all of the ee are personally un- 
known to me, I cannot therefore be accused of partiality 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A GuagpIay oF = Market Bosworts 
NION. 








com 


October, 1862. 


thine the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


appeared in your last two numbers relative to the 
een! maner In wich country Board of Guardians let 
their medical “yy tollowing case :— 

A vacaney Cs Gutsich, eomgttding te pestiben, olieteing 
the ave in which {reside ~ 3 See. = aa 5 
applied for by more none ualified practitioner in place, eac’ 
ewan tae eine in the union applied, he would have 
the preference. A gentleman in the ui and 
fro Thantament, though he resided of a distance of from five to seven miles 
from the district, and already held Poor-law appointments in exces¢ of the 
15,000 acres allowed by the way ny 

Whether the poor be gainers b 5 SD aes eangenart or na, leave 


others more interested than — = 
remain, Sir, yours, &e., 
October, 1862, Now Szxrzx Ienorvs. 


Str,— Lette 
fickle and in 


lowing 
of the Heart” may be useful to “ 


pans wt to kill tactentenseusty is so strong, 





4 Visitor —We cannot notice the attacks. Our sole object has been to cleanse 
“ the Queen of watering-places,” and prevent the sea being polluted with 
sewage. . 

4 Subscriber.—The Coroner should have summoned the M.R.C.S. Eng. He is 
privileged to call in whom he pleases; but the late Coroner fur Middlesex 
always respected the rights of medical witnesses. 


Lire Assveances ry Heart Drssass. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 


extract from me last edition of Dr. Walshe's “ Diseases 
&£ rer” :— 
“ Taken as a groep, valvular tapelimente <2 cannot fairly be cited as frequent 
causes of sudden death; but there is one the number of which the 
A fact must always be 
borne in mind in estimating its <is, and that one is aortic regurgitation. 
The first example of the kind which drew my attention to the subject occurred 
in 1852; since that time I have collected certainly eight, and probably eleven 
similar cases. The manner of death is clearly s but the immediate 
mechanism, whether mechanical or dynamic, is difficult enough of comprehen- 
sion. I have known death take place during the act of walking, of eating, of 
speaking,—while the patient was emotionally excited, and, per contra, at & 
moment when he was perfectly calm; and a very singular proposition — 
flows directly from my cases is, that t the more pure and uncomplicated the 


Srre,—The fol 


laa eee ep’ the heart from any other form of disease, the more likely 


individual to be cut off without a ——— a Here is a — 

int :—A man, aged about thirty-five, presen’ mseli for insurance 
Se pivtare of robust health, aud had never had a symptom of disease 
connected with any orzan in his body. Almost purely as matter of form I put 
the stethoscope to the chest. My eteation was at once arrested by a loud 
murmur, which proved to e basic and diastolic. The arch of the aorta was 
sound ; there rophy nor dilatation of the ventricle; the 
superficial pu’ y visible. To the astonishment of the proposed 
insurer himself, and to the passing chagrin of the Board, this to outward 
ife’ The man dropped dead in the streets within 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, af 


Tas St. Axwpesws Deexez ov M.D, 
eS 
Sra,—Will you allow me to correct a error made by “ M.D. St. 
Pt In speaking of the late eramina- 
tion at St. Andrews, your correspondent says—“ About 170 gentlemen went 
up for the dewree, but only 129 obtained it, by which it will be seen that about 
lin 4, or 25 per cent., were found disquali 
The truth is, that about 167 entered their names for examination, but only 
147 were examined for the degree. Of the remaining 20, some did not present 
Gone Ss st 12 were “second and third .” students, who 
passed merely a examination, something akin to the “first half” at the 
Hall. From this it will be seen that the number of rejections, 
a ee 


remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
October, 1962. One ov THE 129 wo Passzp. 


Samgacesta Purpurea. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 

Srr,—Our attention having been drawn to an article on the above plant in 
Tus Lancet of last week, we beg leave to correct one or two errors ee 
and to state — —¢ house claims the merit of being the first importers 

“Sarracenia pu sample of which we forwarded to the Pharmaceutical 
Society immedianely ox on ite art arrival in this country, in the early part of Septem- 
ber last ; also to the Small-pox Hosnital, and to several of the leading chemists 
in London and Edin’ burgh. We have further to add that, foreseeing the great 
demand that would arise from the publicity of the peculiar properties attached 
to this plant, we have made such arrangements as will enable us to supply any 
quantity that may be required. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Covent-garden Market, Uct. 1862. Burige sawp M‘Cvtiocs. 


Communications, Lerruns, &c., have been received from—Mr. H. Thompson ; 
Mr, Newman; Mr. Taylor, Derby; Mr. Bland, Sandiacre; Mr. W. Copney ; 
Mr. Whymper, Walsall, (with enclosure;) Mr. White, Kempsey, (with enclo- 
sure ;) Mr. Davies, Oswestry, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Betis, Outterton ; Mr. J. 
Paghe ; Mr. Buckmaster, (with enclosure ;) Mr. W. Parker, Bath ; Mr. Mead, 
Whitby; Mr. Harries, Dogpole; Mr, Kenyon, Wavertree ; Mr. W. Roberts, 
Beaumaris; Mr. Freeman, Banbury; Mr. Moore, Hales Owen, (with enclo- 
sure;) Dr. Jones, Graianfryn; Mr. W. Edger, (with enclosure;) Dr. Straton, 
Steeple Longford; Dr. Russell, Glasgow ; Mr. Allcock, Sandiacre, (with en- 
closure ;) Mr. Nowell, Halifax, (with enclosure ;) Mr. George, Whitcharch ; 
Miss Irvine, (with enclosure ;) Mr. H. Horsfall, Wakefield, (with enclosure ;) 
Mr. Cripps, Tything, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Latham ; Mr. Frank W. Cooper; 
Dr. Crisp; Dr. Pardey; Dr. Wallace, Aspatria; Mr. Nivens, Delhi; Mr. EB. 
Baines, Barnet ; Mr. Cumming; Dr. Day, St. Andrews; Mr. F. Hinde, Liver- 
pool; Dr. Short, Chingleput; Mr. Anderson, Bury; Mr. Condon, Odiham ; 
Mr. Haviland, Stogursey; Dr. Black, Oban, (with enclosure;) Mr. Clarke, 
Huddersfield, (with enclosure;) Mr. Pyle, Earsdon, (with ench 3) Mr. 
G, L. Cooper; Mr. E. Wilson, Melbourne; Dr. Carnley, Hull; Mr. Macnab, 
Crosshilis, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Rew, Exeter, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Holt, 
Nottingham, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Mar.land, Blackburn; Dr. Ablett, 
(with enclosure;) Mr. R. Roberts, Festiniog, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Boyd, 
Belfast, (with enclosure;) Mr. Mitchell, Shorneliffe ; Mr. Massey ; Dr. Davis; 
Messrs. Butler and M'‘Culloch ; M.R.C.S.E.; A Qualified Assistant; Plebs ; 
An Unqualified Assistant; M.R.C.S., (with enclosure ;) Registrar-General ; 
Pecunia; Non Semper Ignotus ; A Member of the Medical Council ; W. RB. ; 
A Young Practitioner ; 8. T.; A Guardian of the Market Bosworth Union ; 
Epsilon, Gamma, Victoria; Another Medical Student; An Inquirer ; &. 
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